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The Lamb Campaign: 

An attempt is made in this issue to re- 
port the methods employed and results 
obtained at Springfield, Illinois, in the 
lamb campaign conducted there from 
September 13 to October |. It is impos- 
sible for any one who was not in Spring- 
field at the time to realize or fully appre- 
ciate what was done. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, the local butchers 
and the press all cooperated in a wonder- 
ful way. =. 

When the work closed the lamb caine 
had been more than doubled and the en- 
thusiasm of the retailers gives assurance 
that further gains will be made and held 
It is certain that neither packers, butchers, 
nor their combined efforts could secure 
the interest of the public and _ the 
merchants as does the representative of 
the lamb producers who conducts the 
demonstrations and has the aid of the 
other interests. The expense of keeping 
a corps of demonstrators like Mr. Hartze!] 
at work would come back many times 
multiplied to the men who produce and 
market lambs. Mr. Hartzell is working 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, until the end of 
this month and will then go to Omaha. 


Behind the Times: 


Improving western methods of selling 
wool is not so much a matter of progres- 
sivism as it is one of holding our own 
Business customs have changed altogether 
since the time when it could be said that 
it was good business for individual wool 
growers to sell their clips at the ranch or 
on the street to the speculative trade. In 
failing more generally to change his 
wool selling methods, while other lines 
have altered, the grower has taken a 
lower position than he formerly occupied 
as a business man. 

It is true that new customs of mer- 
chandising goods and of wool itself have 


come into the markets and that the deal- 
er’s selling methods have had to be 
changed and perhaps become more diffi- 
cult. The old-fashioned custom of the 
growers, however, has largely continued 
to cause them to compete among them- 
selves and put western wool prices so far 
below real values that speculation still 
is profitable. 

Any set of traders, jobbers, or manu- 
facturers would be elated to be exempt 
from legal prosecution for combining to 
make prices. The Capper-Volstead Act 
of 1924 specifically authorized agricul- 
tural producers to continue in the market- 
ing and control of prices of their products. 
Dairymen, poultrymen, fruit growers, 
and grain raisers have organized to dis- 
tribute their products and have a voice 
in the making of the prices they receive. 
The wool growers have not done this in 
anything like ‘a comprehensive or really 
useful way. Wool growers of all other 
countries, except perhaps China and 
Turkey, sell their woo's in regulated and 
t uly competitive markets. 

In appointing a committee to work out 
a better and permanent plan of wool sell- 
ing the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association recog- 
nized that it is the duty and opportunity 
of their organization now to urge upon 
growers the taking of steps toward a bet- 
ter and more modern order of things in 
wool selling. The proposals of the com- 
mittee will be offered in advance of the 
January convention. Associations and 
individuals are urged to study the situa- 
tion and offer constructive suggestions 
before the convention to the members of 
the committee whose names were printed 
last month. 


Woolen Dresses: 

Designers of ladies’ styles have an- 
nounced that dress goods made from wool 
are to be more largely used in order to se- 
cure certain effects in color, and in lines 
not so easily secured with other materials. 
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This is good news for every one interested 
in wool, even though length of dresses 
continues at the present abbreviated and 
economical point. If Dame Fashion now 
shall decree the wearing of stockings of 
wool, the future will be still brighter. 





40,000 AT CHICAGO 

At the time this issue goes to press, Oc- 
tober 15, the distribution of lambs at the 
markets has been very much better than 
it was in 1926. With one exception, prices 
have been fairly stable, though they have 
not advanced as they ordinarily should 
do under such reduced receipts and high 
quality as have been showing up at the 
markets. So far as this can now be ex- 
plained, it appears to be due to less keen- 
ness in the competition at Chicago be- 
tween the large packers and the buyers 
for the smaller independent concerns lo- 
cated on the eastern coast. 

The serious case of bad distribution 
and lowering of prices at all the markets 
was the run of 40,000 lambs at Chicago 
on Tuesday, September 6. There was no 
market at Chicago on the preceding day, 
which was Labor Day. 

The September Wool Grower discussed 
the Chicago market of September 6, as 
having had receipts of 30,000 head. The 
run of native lambs which ordinarily ar- 
rives on Monday came in on Tuesday. 
When the Department of Agriculture’s 
advance estimate was prepared on Mon- 
day, the railroad reports showed a total 
of 20,0000 head en route from nearby 
territory. The commission salesmen who 
usually have large receipts of range lambs 
advised that they were not ordering lambs 
in from the feed: stations to sell on Tues- 
day. The estimate was given out at 20,- 
000, but 40,000 lambs were on hand next 
morning. Over 10,000 of these were west- 
erns which were brought in from the feed 
stations by commission houses who had 
not reported their intention of marketing 
any, western lambs on that day. The re- 
sulting break in prices that continued dur- 
ing the week cost sheepmen $100,000. It 
did not benefit consumers,—and it was 
preventable. 

At the Butte convention the lamb mar- 
keting committee urged shippers to ac- 
company their lambs to the markets and 
to consult their salesmen while their ship- 


ments are being rested and filled and be- 
fore going on the market. That this is 
good advice will be admitted by ll 
those who have been hurt on markets de- 
pressed by unnecessarily large runs. If 
the advice were always followed by those 
who market in September and October, 
there would be much better distribution. 





GOVERNMENT PRICE PREDICTIONS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at last has come to the end of its activities 


‘in issuing statements relative to future 


prices of crops and live stock. 

With the expansion of the staff of 
economists in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in 1925 semi-annual state- 
ments were issued from that branch of 
the department relative to conditions of 
supply and prospective demand for each 
of the various crops and classes of live 
stock. So far as such statements or fore- 
casts served to acquaint those interested 
with facts and statistics not easily ob- 
tainable they were well received. The 
difficulty came when the department econ- 
omists began to say what prices would 
be in the future. In a statement released 
in the summer of 1925 it was said that 
ewe prices had reached the peak and lower 


prices should be expected. The fact that: 


prices for ewes have not been lower than 
in 1925 and in fact are now higher than 
at that time shows that the salaried ex- 
perts cannot be relied upon to see the fu- 
ture more reliably than those who are in 
the business. 

Until this year the department’s price 
forecasts were on crops and live stock 
which are not dealt in through public 
exchanges. No effort was made to fore- 
tell prices of corn, wheat or cotton, which 
crops are largely traded in by profes- 
sionals on exchanges in which prices are 
very susceptible to the influence of facts 
or opinions of consequence. 

At the Butte convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Secre- 
tary Jardine dealt at some length with the 
value and desirability of official price 
forecasts. Following his address the same 
convention adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary to discontinue the pub- 
lication of predictions by his department, 
of prices of wool and lambs. 

The remedy for this wrong practice 
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came through its extension. In reporting 
its estimate of the size of the 1927 cotton 
crop the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics also made a statement to the effect 
that lower prices might be expected as a 
result of the more favorable crop condi- 
tions. The end then came quickly. Of- 
ficials of cotton exchanges and growers’ 
organizations lodged numerous and vigo' 
ous objections. Newspaper reports statec 
that the President’s cabinet debated the 
policy of the issuance of price predictions 
by government employees and the Presi- 
dent went into the matter seriously with 
Secretary Jardine, who later announced 
that no further statements regarding fu- 
ture prices would be issued by his depart- 
ment. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has been requested to 
inform the National Wool Gowers Asso- 
ciation as to whether the new policy will 
ensure discontinuance of prediction o 
prices for wool and lamb. 





FRANCE AND OUR TARIFF 

Recently the press of the country has 
been filled with dispatches indicating that 
France proposes to retaliate against our 
tariff on French exports by placing a high 
tariff on some of the things we export to 
France. The daily papers are filled with 
misgivings as to the dire consequences of 
this propossed tariff war and are urging 
the President to take some action. There 
need be no alarm over this situation and 
nothing the President can do will satisfy 
France. She is simply biting the hand 
that fed her. Our total exports to France 
only amount to around $300,000,000 a 
year. If we lost the entire amount we 
would never miss it. We have single cor- 
porations in this country that do several 
times that amount of business every year. 
But no matter how high France makes her 
tariff, it will not stop our exports to her, 
for we sell her things she cannot duplicate 
anywhere in the world. She will go on 
buying just the same, for today France 
buys nothing from us she can get any- 
where else. 

We must expect protests like this against 
our tariff from time to time, but they 
are of no consequence, except to Demo- 
crats. America has the highest market in 
the world and the world would like to send 
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its cheap export surplus to this market, 
free of all duty. But our market is high 
because of these very duties against which 
the foreigner protests and our ability to 
pay is great for the same reason. During 
the war we loaned France hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise 
produced by men drawing from $5 to $10 
per day. Now France asks us to remove 
our tariff and permit her to send us goods 
made by dollar-a-day men. This country 
will not cross a T or do an i in its tariff 
law for France or any other country. That 
law was written for the protection of 
American labor and industry, and if pub- 
lic feeling is any criterion, our tariff rates 
will be raised before they are reduced. 
Under the existing law our President 
may raise or lower our tariff rates as much 





WOOL GROWERS’ COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


The following dates have been 
announced for conventions of wool 
growers’ associations to be held 
during the fall and winter months: 


National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at Ogden—January 19-20- 
21, 1928 


California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at San Francisco—Novem- 
ber 3-4, 1927 


Nevada Land and Livestock Asso- 
ciation at Elko—November 18- 
19, 1927 


Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at Great Falls—January 
13-14, 1928 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
at Pocatello—January 16-17, 
1928 

Utah Wool Growers Association 
Ogden—January 18, 1928 


Requests for hotel accommoda- 
tions during the national conven- 
tion at Ogden, will be handled by, 
and should be addressed to Mr. 
Jesse S. Richards, Chamber of 
Commerce, Ogden, Utah. 

Officers of the Utah Association 
will work with the Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce in assigning 
rooms and have given assurance 
that rooms at the headquarters 
hotel, the Bigelow, will be held for 
members of the National Associa- 
tion who come from other states. 
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as fifty per cent only when he finds the 
existing rates do not equalize the differ- 
ence in cost of production here and abroad, 
and then only on investigation by the 
Tariff Commission. But, under the law 
the President may, if he finds a foreign 
country deliberately and persistently dis- 
criminating against American goods, is- 
sue a proclamation preventing that 
country from sending any goods whatever 
to this country. The law was not written 
with the idea of encouraging imports, its 
purpose was to keep them out or reduce 
them to the minimum. 
S. W. McClure. 





Iu Memoriam 


Colin Lamphell 


Colin Campbell died at his home in 
Ashfork, Arizona on the second of Oc- 
tober. 

His name and face were familiar to 
residents of Arizona and the Southwest 
who held him in highest esteem as a man 
who spoke little but thought clearly and 
courageously on private and on public 
matters. 

Mr. Campbell also was widely and fav- 
orably known among western stockmen 
generally. He was among the pioneers 
of the live stock industry in Arizona, his 
flocks numbering over 30,000 head in 
recent years. Always an advocate of bet- 
ter management and better breeding his 
business was conducted along strictly 
modern lines and periods of financial dif- 
ficulty for many affected his business only 
indirectly 

To those who renewed acquaintance 
with him at the last ram sale in Salt Lake 
City, he appeared to be in his usual good 
health, though to a few he seemed less 
alert than in former years. At the sale 
he was accompanied by his two sons who 
succeed him in the sheep business which 
has summer headquarters at Ash Fork 
and in winter is directed from Phoenix. 

Mr. Campbell was born of Scotch par- 
entage in Nova Scotia in 1857. While 


still a boy he went to Wisconsin, later . 


going to Arizona by a pack train through 
Utah in the early eighties. His younger 
brother Hugh E. Campbell, who died 
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four years ago, accompanied him in these 
movements and was also one of the pio- 
neer builders of the Southwest. Mr. 
Campbell is survived by his wife, two 
sons, Eugene and Frank, and a daughter, 
Clara. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association and also prominent 
in the affairs of the Arizona Association 
and other public enterprises in that state. 





3. HW. Burch 


In the passing of W. W: Burch, editor 
and manager of the American Sheep 
Breeder, the sheep industry of the nation 
has lost another of its loyal supporters 
and able representatives. Although Mr. 
Burch had been ill for some time, the news 
of his death, which occurred at San Diego, 
California, on September first, came to his 
friends as a great shock. 

Mr. Burch was born at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, November 2, 1866. His asso- 
ciation with the American Sheep Breeder 
commenced about 1883, when he went 
to work for his brother, who established 
the paper in that year. Later Mr. Burch 
and his father, Colonel L. D. Burch, took 
over the management of the paper, and 
in December, 1900, Mr. Burch became 
its owner. 

Mr. Burch was well known to all the 
sheepmen of the country on account of 
his connection with the American Sheep 
Breeder and his interest in the advance- 
ment of the industry. He was unswerving 
in his devotion to any cause that, in his 
judgment, would be of benefit to those 
engaged in the business of sheep raising. 

Many expressions of the ability, in- 
tergrity, enthusiasm, generosity, and 
kindness of Mr. Burch have been made 
since his death by those who krew him, 
either intimately or merely in a business 
association. We quote the following from 
the eulogy of Mr. Comfort A. Tyler, sec- 
retary of the American Hampshire Sheep 
Association: 

“W. W. Burch was a man who played 
the game fair and square, who played 
hard and fast and took that which came 
honesty to him, be it much or little, with 
a smile and a kindly word for his running 
mates.” 
a 
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Ten Steps in Rolling the Breast 


The first cut begins at the cod and should ran to a width of four 


to six inches when the rib is reached. 


The cut is then made over the ribs and across the arm of the 
shoulder an inch or two above the elbow joint. Ribs and shoulder 


bones are then sawed 
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Spread out shank meat on outside of brisket end and begin roll- cated 


ing, using one hand to keep face of roll even 


Congions rolling as tightly as possible -keeping one hand across 
tace of roll 





Introducing Something New in Merchandising Lamb 


This illustration outlines the method of preparing the breast 
cut as presented in the circular “Cashing in on the Breast of 
Lamb,” and as demonstrated by Mr. Hartzell. Rolled breasts 
at 25 cents per pound were well received by consumers. They 
are smaller and cheaper than big roasts and yet their price 
enables the butcher to remove a common cause of loss in 
handling lamb. : 

The contents of this circular have been reprinted in three 
meat trade publications which have a combined circulation of 
over one hundred thousand. 


A separate circular of instructions for making rolled shoul- 
ders of lamb has been prepared. The practice of boning and 
rolling the shoulder, though advocated for a number of years, 
has not come into general use in the meat trade. Moving 
picture films showing best methods of cutting lamb have been 
prepared for use in retailers’ meetings for which a demonstrator 
is not available. Numerous readers of the butchers’ and meat 
trade papers have asked for literature and instructions regard- 
ing the methods of cutting which are being advocated in this 
campaign. 




















TELLING THEM ABOUT LAMB 


The Association’s Campaign in Springfield, Illinois—Demonstrations before Retailers and Consumers—Results Shown 
by Increased Sales 
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A Saturday Display in a Springfield Shop During the Lamb Campaign. 


Results beyond expectations were ob- 
tained in the first three weeks’ work in the 
lamb consumption campaign of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association which 
opened at Springfield, Illinois, on Sep- 
tember 13. A preliminary campaign of 
three months was authorized by the as- 
sociation in the expectation that an un- 
derstanding by lamb raisers and feeders 
of the methods employed and results se- 
cured would be productive of sufficient 
support to continue the work through 
next year. 


Mr. D. W. Hartzell was appointed as 
lamb demonstration specialist of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. After 
spending three weeks in Springfield, he 
now is working in St. Joseph, Mo., and 
will transfer to Omaha about the first of 
next month for four weeks’ work in that 
city. Mr. Hartzell has had extensive 
training in lamb demonstration work in 


the employ of one of the large packing 
concerns. He worked in connection with 
the campaign conducted in 1919 by the 
association and packers, before that time 
and subsequently having operated his 
own retail shops and worked as a plant 
grader of lamb carcasses and as salesman 
of dressed lamb and‘ wholesale cuts to the 
retail trade. 


The work is being directed from the 


offices of the National Live Stock and 


Meat Board at Chicago in accordance 
with plans worked out by the board’s 
manager, Mr. R. C. Pollock, and the 
president and secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. The Meat 
Board has been continuously in touch 
with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers. These organiza- 
tions have their headquarters in’ Chicago 
and have cooperated heartily in enlisting 
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Nothing but Lamb is Shown. 


the support for the campaign of their 
representatives and members in the cam- 
paign cities. 

On October 5 a meeting of all interested 
was held at the offices of the Meat Board 
to consider the report of the Springfield 
work and to make preparations for the 
other city campaigns. President Hagen- 
barth and Secretary Marshall were pres- 
ent at that meeting, which also was at- 
tended by Messrs. Pollock and Hartzell; 
Russell and Kotal of the National Meat 
Retailers Association; McManus and 
Netsch of Armour and Co.; R. M. Whit- 
son of Swift and Co.; Thomas and Le 
Mieux of Wilson and Co.; and F. C. Wil- 
son of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. President Hagenbarth and Sec- 
retary Marshall later went to. St. Joseph 
and addressed the meeting of retail. butch- 
ers during which Mr. Hartzell demon- 
strated the profitable methods of cutting 
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lamb in retail shops and of increasing 
sales. 

Springfield, which is the capital city 
of Illinois, has a population of 70,000. 
Fresh meats are sold in 135 shops and 
combination meat and grocery stores. 





Mr. D. W. Hartzell, Lamb Demonstration Specialist 
For the National Wool Growers Association 


All but a few of these stores were repre- 
sented at one or more of the meetings 
which were held and which are referred 
to in detail in the portion of Mr. Hart- 
zell’s report which is printed below. 
Some stores that previously sold only 
one side of lamb per week later sold as 
many as three whole carcasses in a day. 
Chain restaurants that seldom served 
lamb and purchased only legs and loins 
featured roast lamb on their menus and 
purchased by the carcass. The supply 
comes principally from Chicago and is 
sold at wholesale through the branch 
houses of Swift, Armour, and Wilson. 
At the last of September a good grade of 
lamb carcass was being sold at from 
twenty to 25 cents a pound. Packers’ 
sales indicate that the annual per capita 
consumption of lamb in Springville has 
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been less than two pounds as compared 
with 5.7 pounds in the United States, on 
a whole. When the campaign closed, 
the wholesale houses stated that their 
sales of lamb had more than doubled 
and that the interest shown by the own- 
ers and managers of the stores was such 
that they expected still further increase 
in demand. 

The demonstrations conducted by Mr. 
Hartzell consisted of the cutting up of a 
carcass of lamb in a way to yield cuts 
most satisfactory for use in the home and 
also to be most profitable to the retailer. 
The discussions and explanations of the 
good points of lamb were interspersed 
through the actual cutting and were 
varied to suit the audiences of whole- 
salers, retailers, or students. With butch- 
ers emphas:s was placed upon methods of 
cutting forequarters in order to avoid 
waste and to secure more revenue from 
shoulder and breast cuts. A simple meth- 
od of boning and rolling the chuck and 
the breast was well received and quickly 
became popular in Springfield shops. 
While these cuts have heretofore usually 
been sold at prices below the wholesale 
cost of the carcass and frequently were 
unsold before becoming spoiled, a num- 
ber of the shop managers reported that 
the forequarter cuts prepared by the new 
plan were sold out first and at profitable 
prices, making it possible to reduce the 
prices which previously had to be charged 
for chops and legs of lamb. 

In the school and public demonstra- 
tions emphasis was placed on the economy 
of using lamb and the desirability of the 
cuts from the front quarter. Points of 
distinction between lamb and mutton 
were explained as well as the fact that 
genuine spring lamb is now-a-days on 
the market throughout the year. 

A supply of printed material was pre- 
pared before the opening of the work. 
A reproduction of the streamer used on 
windows of shops and restaurants appears 
on the front cover of this issue. The orig- 
inal was printed in two colors. An eight- 
page circular entitled “Cashing in on the 
Breast of Lamb” was distributed to all 
butchers. A miniature reproduction of 
this circular is shown on page 14 of this 
issue. One hundred thousand copies of 
“The Lamb Menu Book” were printed 
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and supplies furnished to butchers { 
distribution among their customers. 

An idea of the scope and details of t! 
intensive character of the work can 
secured from the reading of the followir 
report submitted by Mr. Hartzell at t! 





Mr. R. C. Pollock, General Manager of the National 
Live Steck and Meat Board 


close of the campaign in Springfield: 

Meeting of Wholesalers. The first meet- 
ing was arranged for salesmen and man- 
agers of the local packing houses on Fri- 
day night, September 16th. A lamb cut- 
ting demonstration was given which was 
typical of what was to follow in the course 
of the campaign. The work was outlined 
tc them in detail, also the benefits derived 
from their cooperation. This meeting 
was a forerunner of the campaign. It gave 
the salesmen advance information so that 
they would be in a position to bring the 
matter to the attention of their trade and 
was directly responsible for many re- 
quests for demonstrations of certain lamb 
cuts. This cooperation was secured by 
calling on the branch house managers 
who in turn called their salesmen together. 
Retailers Mass Meeting. The opening 
meeting for the campaign was held be- 
fore the retailers on Monday night, Sep- 
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tember 19th. They came prepared to ask 
questions, either about the cutting of lamb 
or about the work we were doing in the 
field. Two hundred letters and later the 
same number of postal cards were sent 
out to all retailers inviting them to this 
meeting. The telephone was also used 
in urging attendance at the meeting. 
Personal contact was used as much as 
possible in arousing enthusiasm. Mr. J. 
W. Sexton of Springfield acted as chair- 
man of the meeting. The following 
speakers were on the program: Mr.°R. 
C. Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, and 
Mr. John A. Kotal, executive secretary 
of the Naticnal Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers. The lamb cutting demon- 
stration by Mr. D. W. Hartzell of the 
National Lamb Raisers Association fea- 
tured the meeting and took very well 
with the retailers. 


Ursuline College Lamb Demonstration 
and Lecture. A demonstration was given 
in the Ursuline College before two hun- 
dred girls between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty, Tuesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 20th. Their appreciation of the meet- 
ing was evidenced by the deep interest 
shown and the many questions that were 
asked following the demonstration. This 
meeting was arranged by calling on the 
president who was found to be interested 
in the study of lamb. 

Grocers and Butchers Meeting. The 
Grocers and Butchers Association wit- 
nessed a practical demonstration and lec- 
ture Wednesday night, September 2Ist. 
Many of those who did not attend the 
first meeting were present at this one. At 
this time many requests were coming in 
te the retailers for lamb receipe booklets. 
They were already receiving an increased 
demand for fore-quarter cuts of lamb. 
This caused them to take a deeper interest 
in our work and increase their coopera- 
tion in every way. This meeting was ar- 
ranged by calling on the secretary of the 
association and making arrangements for 
the lamb demonstration to be included 
on the regular meeting program. 
Domestic Science Teachers Meeting. 
The next important meeting was that 
held Thursday afternoon, September 22, 
for domestic science teachers of the 
Springfield public schools, numbering 
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thirteen. Arrangements for this meeting 
were perfected at a conference with the 
supervisor of domestic science. Immedi- 
ately upon being advised of the type and 
purpose of the educational work, the 
supervisor was in complete accord with 





AM essage From 


President Hagenbarth 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 14, 1927. 

I spent today in looking into our 
lamb demonstration work in com- 
pany with Secretary Marshall and 
our lamb demonstrator, Mr. Hart- 
zell. Mr. Pollock, manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and Mr. Kotal, secretary o} 
the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers also were here. 

The way the work is going on and 
the very favorable reception shows 
that the plan worked out by our 
association in cooperation with the 
Meat Board and the packers was 
well studied and matured. Surpris- 
ingly good results are being ob- 
tained, 

It really is too bad we can not 
have a number of men like Hartzell 
at work in these cities of the Middle 
West where butchers and consumers 
now know very little about lamb. I 
hope all sheepmen and their associa- 
tions will contribute liberally and 
promptly, so that it will not be 
necessary to discontinue Mr. Hart- 
zell’s work at the end of this year 
because of lack of funds. This is a 
business proposition and an invest- 
ment of five cents per lamb in this 
way would be repaid many times to 
every lamb raiser through better 
market conditions. There is a big 
advantage in doing this work now 
instead of waiting until the bottom 
falls out of our market. 

We can’t expect the small start 
we have made materially to.affect 
the market, but if we carry it far 
enough there is no doubt of our re- 
ceiving large benefits. 





F. ]. Hagenbartb. 








the idea and readily arranged the meet- 
ing of her teachers. The attendance 
was one hundred per cent. By means of 
a lamb cutting demonstration those pres- 
ent were given first-hand information re- 
garding the anatomy of a carcass of lamb. 
It was evident that all of the teachers 
fully realized the value of this type of 
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work. They all took lamb recipe books 
and charts back to their classes. 

Public School Meeting. It was through 
the teachers’ request to the Board of Edu- 
cation that it was possible for us to give 
practical demonstrations before three to 
iour hundred pupils representing the ad- 
vanced classes of domestic science in all 
Springfield schools, Thursday afternoon, 
September 29th. Recipe booklets were 
furnished each pupil.and the teachers 
agreed to follow up the study of lamb. 
Mr. F. R. Marshall of the National Wool 
Growers Association and Mr. R. M. 
Whitson of Swift and Company were 
visitors at this meeting and were well 
pleased with the enthusiasm displayed by 
the pupils. 

Meeting of Piggly Wiggly Organization. 
[t was impossible for all the Piggly Wig- 
gly meat cutters and managers to be pres- 
ent at the initial mass meeting and Mr. 
Fisher, president of the Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation, requested a special meeting 
before his entire organization of meat 
cutters and managers, numbering twenty- 
five, Wednesday night, September 28th. 
A lamb cutting demonstration started the 
meeting off and was followed with the 
method of figuring cuts on percentage 
basis. It was apparent that the thorough 
discussion of these two points after the 
demonstration was appreciated by all 
present and from the way these retailers 
featured lamb and are still featuring it 
in their markets, it looks as if we struck 
a responsive chord. 

Restaurant Men’s Meeting. The restau- 
rant men came in for their share of in- 
formation on lamb Friday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 23rd. This meeting was before 
chefs and managers at the B. J. Commis- 
sary, having a chain of eight up-to-date 
restaurants in Springfield. Proper meth- 
ods of carving lamb was a subject of in- 
tense interest to all present. This served 
as the opening wedge among the caterers 
of the city and from then on lamb was 
featured on their menus, along with 
streamers in conspicuous places in their 
business establishments. This resulted 
in increased lamb demand, for most of 
these places had not been serving lamb 
at all. 

Blackburn College Meeting. The domes- 
tic science classes of the Blackburn Col- 
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lege at Carlinville also witnessed first 
hand the apportioning of a lamb carcass 
along with information as to its value 
in the diet. This meeting took place in 
their class room Thursday night, Septem- 
ber 29th. Many questions were asked 
the demonstrator and each one present 
took notes on what was said. Assurance 
was given that they are to continue a 
more thorough study of lamb in their 
school. A number of high school students 
and retailers also were present at this 
meeting. 

Publicity in the Press. [Eight articles 
dealing with lamb and giving publicity 
to our campaign were prepared for the 
local newspapers. These articles were 
given good location in the papers and it 
seemed that everyone was interested in 
keeping posted on the progress of the 
lamb campaign. Lamb recipes were also 
published as recommended by us. This 
resulted in many housewives purchasing 
lamb and trying out the recipes. 
Campaign Literature. Fifteen thousand 
lamb menu books were distributed 
throughout the city both at meetings and 
through the retailers who were furnished 
with one for each of their customers. The 
salesmen assisted materially in putting 
up streamers so that the lamb campaign 
was in evidence in all sections of the city, 
especially in the down town markets 
where special lamb displays also were 
featured. 

Work with the Trade Much time was 
spent in calling on all local retailers to 
encourage them to feature lamb, also to 
cut and display it properly. The retailers 
showed by their attitude that they appre- 
ciated this personal contact immensely 
and gave some very valuable reports on 
the results of their efforts. 

We worked closely with all city sales- 
men to see that lamb got the proper dis- 
tribution throughout the city. Many 
salesmen increased their tonnage on lamb 
and showed a keener interest in the work 
when they began to realize the benefits. 

People generally, including retailers 
and consumers, seemed to be asleep on 
the subject of lamb and appreciated the 
educational work which we were doing 
in the field, especially when they realized 
the immediate benefits from the campaign 
work. Followed up by the proper qual- 
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ity of lamb this increased consumption 
will positively hold out and result in a 
benefit to all. 

The question of how much money the 
retailers were cutting out of their lamb 
carcasses seemed to be somewhat of a 
mystery to them and many were given 
complete information, in groups and in- 
dividually, by putting percentages of 
cuts and their own prices on a black- 
board. When the preliminary work of 
the campaign resulted in an outlet for 
fore-quarter cuts retailers saw an oppor- 
tunity to make money on lamb. 

One large chain store corporation 
adopted our method of figuring profit and 
found that they were making a great deal 
more money on lamb than on any other 
class of meat they handled. They also 
used our method of figuring profits as a 
means of checking up on all their markets 
and keeping their retail lamb prices in 
line . 

Wholehearted cooperation was extended 
by wholesalers, retailers, caterers, and the 
local press, also educational institutions. 
Wholesalers saw the advantage of in- 
creased lamb sales. Retailers realized the 
same advantage, especially from the in- 
creased demand for fore-quarter cuts. 
The caterers, press, educational institu- 
tions and the general public seemed to 
take to a proposition of this kind spon- 
sored by the producers and supported 
locally by their leading merchants. 

A complete investigation at the close 

i¢ campaign showed that the consum- 
ption of lamb in Springfield has been 
doubled. Volume of sales by wholesalers 
bears out this statement. Retailers and 
wholesalers generally were optimistic as 
to the future of the lamb business in 
Springfield. 

At the close of one of the school dem- 
onstrations, when questions were invited, 
some one promptly asked, “From what 
part of the lamb carcass do you get the 
pork chops?” 

One retailer said that he formerly pur- 
chased old ewe carcasses to be chopped 
up with the cleaver and sold for stewing, 
and that since he had moved into a sec- 
tion of higher class trade he did not at- 
tempt to handle either mutton or lamb. 


He later put lamb on his counter. 
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The 
Lamb Menu 
Book 


ap 
A Collections of Menus 


Featuring 


Selected Lamb 
Recipes 


Under the above title the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board has prepared and 
printed a booklet for use in the National 
Wool Growers Association’s lamb cam- 
paign. One hundred thousand copies of 
these pamphlets have been printed and 
will be distributed during the winter. At 
each of the demonstration now being 
conducted in the cities of the Middle 
West, the retail meat dealers are fur- 
nished with sufficient copies for their cus- 
tomers. 

This publication: differs from the usual 
recipe booklet in that it is not merely a 
compilation of recipes. It is divided into 
eight sections, with each division featur- 
ing different part of, or uses for lamb and 
outlining an attractive menu in which the 
suggested cut is used. The first section 
deals with lamb roasts and baked dishes 
and furnishes a dinner menu. Then lamb 
chops and steaks are featured in a fall 
luncheon menu. “Featuring Lamb Cas- 
seroles and Pies” is the title of the third 
section, with which a family dinner menu 
is suggested. “Lamb Stews; Irish, and 
Otherwise” come next, and an informal 
supper menu is given. How cold lamb 
can be used in new and appetizing ways, 
especially for picnics, forms the fifth sec- 
tion of the booklet, while the last three 
divisions are devoted to lamb left-overs, 
the kidneys, liver, heart, and other pleas- 
ing dishes. 

In each division of the book, of course, 
the preparation of the dish suggested in 
the menu is given and several other reci- 
pes for using the particular part of thes 
lamb that the section is featuring. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter or 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 


WYOMING 


A touch of winter has been experienced 
rather generally over the state, with tem- 
peratures far below freezing, and wide- 
spread snowfall over the higher parts of 
the state. The range has cured satisfac- 
torily over most of the lower country, 
though much pasturage has remained 
green in western and southern sections. 
The summer ranges are being vacated, and 
some live stock shipping has occurred. 
There has been good pasturage every- 
where, and live stock are mostly in gcod 
or excellent shape. Haying was finished 
generally, in satisfactory circumstances, 
only a little of it being interrupted by 
rain. The corn crop has done very well. 

Dickie 

September was cloudy and cool with 
several rains that brought more moisture 
than was needed. There was very little 
frost, however, and the grass is still green. 
The fall range is very good. 

Coyotes have decreased on account o: 
the good work done last winter by the 
U. S. Biological Survey. The state ap- 
propriation is all paid out and | do not 
know what part of the state got the most 
benefit from it. Some trappers will have 
to wait until the spring of 1929 to get 
their bounty for the coyotes caught this 
summer, or until the next appropriation 
is made. 

The county assesses grazing land at $4 
an acre. 


David Dickie 


MONTANA 

There has been some cold, freezing 
weather, but the pasturage generally has 
continued in good, thriving condition, and 
live stock have done well nearly every- 
where. The second and third hay crops 
are being gathered in good shape, with 
little loss due to frost and showery 
weather. Snow has already visited the 
higher country, thus causing a consider- 
able movement of live stock. A consid- 
erable amount of shipping has occurred, 
all lambs and beef being reported in ex- 
cellent shape. Most pasturage has cured 
and browned satisfactorily, though in 
limited areas the grass is still green. 


IDAHO 

This has been a good autumn season to 
date, with both live stock and ranges and 
pastures in thrifty condition. ' Haying 
has been accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, except that it has been too rainy 
in certain northern localities. The range 
soils are now mostly in good condition 
with regard to moisture for bringing on 
the fall and winter forage. Frosty weath- 
er in the mountains, with a little snow in 
the higher areas, has sent live stock down- 
ward toward fall and winter pastures and 
ranges. Some shipping has been reported 
all animals being in excellent shape. 

Riggins 

We have had two good rains since the 
latter part of August and fall feed will be 
good. 

Young ewes are very scarce here and 
hard to buy. Old ewes are selling at $6 a 
head, mixed ages at $10, and yearlings at 
$13. There will be no increase in the 
breeding flocks this season. 

Tom Carrey. 


OREGON 

Generous rains improved pastures and 
ranges this month, though some alfalfa 
hay was spoiled by the rain, and certain 
sections suffered some frost injury to the 
hay crop. Live stock have thus kept up 
in good or excellent condition, though 
marketing. has been a little slow in some 
sections. Fall range areas now have ample 
soil moisture, and need only a little warm 
weather to bring on the forage over the 
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eastern counties. 
good. 


Western pastures are 


Baker 


Rainfall, above the average, during the 
past month has: started the grass on the 
low ranges and the feed outlook is very 
good. 

Range bands are about the same size 
as in 1926. Sales of breeding ewes have 
been on a $13.50 to $15 basis, depending 
on quality, and lambs have been pur- 
chased at thirteen cents a pound. From 
eight to nine cents has been paid for feeder 
lambs, the wether end, and up to 11 cents 
for mixed lots. 

There have been no sales of farm lands 
recently in this district. The county as- 
sesses grazing land at $2.50 per acre and 
it is held at that value for sale, but very 
little is changing hands. It would be 
hard for me to estimate the number of 
acres required per ewe or per cow. We 
usually use the low range about three 
months before going on the forest. 

The Biological Survey, under the direc- 
tion of Stanley G. Jewett, has been doing 
some very good work in fighting the 
coyotes, but we still have plenty of them. 
What we need is more hunters to help 
the good work along. 

Chas. H. Colton. 


WASHINGTON 

Excessive rains, which have persisted 
for some time in eastern counties, have 
continued locally, giving pastures and 
ranges a luxuriant condition, but damag- 
ing considerable amounts of hay and 
grain. Live stock have continued to 
thrive, having an abundance of feed. 
Cattle and sheep are being removed from 
the mountain and other summer ranges, 
and shipped to market, all in excellent 
flesh and condition. 


CALIFORNIA 

The weather has continued seasonably 
dry, and cool along the coast and warm in 
the interior valleys. Live stock are be- 
ginning to come out of the higher moun- 
tains, and some round-ups are being made. 
Cattle and sheep are mostly reported in 
good flesh, having had plenty of feed, and 
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now having sufficient grass in sight to 


carry them through the autumn satisfac- . 


torily. Good haying weather is reported 
in the farming and ranching sections. 
Pastures are better than usual in Shasta 
County. The cut-over fields are being 
pastured in Orange County. 


Point Arena 


Prices paid for lambs in this section re- 
cently have ranged from nine cents for 
straight wethers to eleven cents for the 
ewes. Mixed lots were taken at ten cents. 

No ranches are being sold here. Graz- 
ing lands are assessed at $5.00 an acre. 

This is mostly a dairy section. 

J. H. and T. W. Halliday 


NEVADA 


Temperatures have been comparatively 
low, but the lower country, especially that 
used as winter range in the southeastern 
portion, has in the past few weeks received 
some rains, and the winter forage crop 
thereabouts is rated as very good; but 
elsewhere conditions are only fair. The 
last alfalfa crop was gathered generally, 
though some of it, especially in northern 
counties, was more or less severely frosted 
before cutting; many alfalfa pastures were 
also frozen severely. Lamb and cattle ship- 
ments have been about normal, and in 
some sections the beef shipping has been 
completed. Much of the fall and winter 
range territory is still in need of rain, as 
the showers have been local and conditions 
patchy. 


Wells 


It has been dry during September and 
we have had our usual frosts, but it has 
not been extremely cold. The fall range 
is in good condition, but the winter ranges 
in southern Elko County are short. 

Some mixed ewe and wether lambs have 
been sold lately at 10% to 11% cents. 
Straight lots of ewe lambs have been 
bought at $8 and $9 a head, while year- 
lings and two-year-old breeding ewes have 
brought $14 to $15 a head. About the 
same number of ewes will be bred this fall 
as in the previous season. 

Coyotes are increasing in this section, 
although the Biological Survey is contin- 
uing its work of trapping and poisoning. 

The assessed values of grazing lands 


range from $3 to $5.50. No sales of such 
land have been reported. 
A. C. Olmstead. 


UTAH 

The live stock and range situation is 
generally unusually favorable. Snow has 
come over all the higher mountains and 
for a few weeks live stock have been 
drifting down to other pastures, and con- 
siderable lamb and beef shipping has oc- 
curred. Animals are mostly in good or 
excellent condition, and fall pastures are 
such as to keep live stock in good shape. 
The winter range areas generally have 
had sufficient moisture, and with ample 
forage promised, the outlook is considered 
very good. A little alfalfa hay got wet 
late in September; but the harvest was 
mostly completed satisfactorily. 


Beaver 


The fall range here is nothing but brush 
and that is of poor growth. However, we 
had a few rains during September and 
they have helped some. Pasture land 
here, with no water, sells at $2.50 an acre; 
hay land is worth about $150 an acre; 
and farming land sells from $80 to $100 
an acre. The assessed valuation on iand 
used for grazing only is $2.00 an acre. 

Transactions in breeding ewes, yearl- 
ings and two-year-olds, have been on a 
$12 to $12.50 basis, while ewe lambs have 
been selling at thirteen cents a pound, 
and wether lambs at ten cents. About the 
same number of ewes will be bred this 
fall, as in 1926. 

We have one government trapper in this 
county and he does pretty good work. We 
furnish horses for bait and he poisons the 
bait and puts it out. This is the best thing 
to do to get rid of coyotes. But sheep- 
men take no interest in poisoning coyotes, 
or we would get rid of them. I do not 
think the coyotes are increasing. 

C. D. White 
Summit 

The fore part of September was warm 
with some good rains in local areas; the 
latter part was cold and windy. The fall 
range is generally fair and unusually good 
in some localities. 

Prices paid for feeder lambs, wethers, 
have been from ten to 10% cents, and 
twelve and 12%4 cents have been given 
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for ewe lambs. Yearling and two-year- 
old ewes have changed hands at $13. 

Coyotes are decreasing in this district, 
due, I think, to the poisoning campaign 
of the U. S. Biological Survey. 

It is difficult to give a standard price 
on range land on account of the great 
variation in productivity of lands in our 
summer range districts. Sales recently 
made have ranged from $8 to $19 an 
acre. The carrying fapacity off these 
ranges varies from one sheep to two acres 
to two sheep to one acre for about three 
and a half months during the summer. 

Lloyd White. 


COLORADO 

Precipitation has been above normal, 
more especially over the northern and 
western portions, and new snow has come 
to the summits and higher levels of most 
mountains, some of the lowlands being 
visited by early snow in the northern por- 
tion. The hay crop was heavy and ma- 
tured nicely, in many sections, though 
rain hampered the last harvest on the 
western slope. Corn matured rapidly as 
a rule, and cutting had begun. Live stock 
are in good to excellent condition, a move- 
ment to market having set in generally. 
The range is in fine shape, being the best 
in many years over the western slope. 


Howbert 


Weather during September was cold for 
the time of year. Prospects for fall feed, 
however, are very good. No transactions 
in breeding ewes have taken place here, 
but sales of mixed ewe and wether lambs 
have been made on the basis of eleven to 
twelve cents. The number of ewes to be 
bred will be about the same as last year. 

Grazing land sells in this locality for 


$1000 to $1200 a section. 
that about twenty acres of this land is 
required for a cow and five acres for a 


It is estimated 


sheep. Grazing land is assessed at $3.25 
per acre. 

We manage to keep the coyotes down 
pretty well. The wool growers cooperate 
with the Biological Survey, who keep a 
man working in the district, and pretty 
good results have been obtained. 

A. W. Epperson. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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If the public had known four decades 
ago at what a premium good grazing land 
would be held today, the government 
might not have so promiscuously parceled 
it out to the homesteaders, the railroads 
would probably not have been so anxious 
to sell their land grants, and there would 
then have been a different story to tell. 

“Everyone agrees that the land never 
should have been plowed, but now it is 
too late to agree about anything,” said 
Mr. Leaveout, a pioneer of Washington 
State, speaking of that part of the state 
lying adjacent to the Columbia River and 
east of the Cascades, commonly known as 
the Big Bend and Horseheav- 


Grazing Land in Washington---Y esterday and Today 


By Geneva E. Wright 


railroads were anxious to get the country 
settled and to sell their land, and the 
government offered homesteaders an easy 
means of acquiring property of their own. 
Railroad land could be bought at from 
75 cents to $1.25 an acre, and soon the 
story of new, cheap land began to attract 
settlers from the East and Middle West. 
Though the country was an ideal grazing 
ground, the cattle market was flooded at 
that time, first class steers selling for 
$18.00 or $20.00 a head. In addition 
stockmen had suffered a severe setback 
during the terrible winter of 1889-90 when 
thousands of their cattle had died from 





second winter we tended a sheep camp for 
$10.00 a month to keep us in food and 
clothes. That winter | wore gunnysacks 
on my feet for avershoes and a wool sack 
tied around me to serve as an overcoat. 
The third year we had our first good crop. 
With the money from that we paid off 
our debts and started again with a clean 
slate. That was 1897, known to us sod- 
busters as the year of the first ‘big blow.’ 
We should have had 20,000 bushels of 
wheat and we got 5,000. As soon as we 
began cropping the land, weeds began to 
appear. Many of them no doubt came in 
with the seed. The only thing we knew 

to do was harrow and culti- 





en country. “Forty years ago 
it contained some of the finest 
grazing land in the West, 
being covered with knee-high 
bunch grass where thousands 
of horses and wild cattle: 
found abundant feed. Today 
it is for the most part, a 
desert of burning sand on 
which a little cheat grass 
grows until it dries out for 
lack of moisture.” 

When the Walla Walla 
country and the now famous 
Palouse Hills began to be known as a 
wheat section, men naturally supposed the 
same would be true of land within a hun- 
dred miles of it. But that was before the 
day of weather stations or of land classi- 
fication and as a result, their mistake was 
not discovered until the damage was done. 
Due to its peculiar position between the 
Cascades and the Rocky Mountains the 
above mentioned territory is one of the 
most arid sections in the United States, 
receiving an average of only 7.3 inches of 
rain a year. This was enough moisture 
to maintain a fine stand of bunch grass 
for grazing purposes, but it proved to be 
entirely inadequate to make wheat raising 
a consistently profitable business. 

Transition from Grazing to Dry 
Farming 

After the railroad was built, the govern- 
ment and the railroad company owned 
alternate sections of land. Naturally the 
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exposure and lack of feed. Consequently 
the natural thing to do was plow the land 
and sow it to wheat. 

“It was pretty hard going those days,” 
continued Leaveout. “The plowing was 
easy enough to be sure, because there was 
practically no clearing to be done. Whole 
sections were covered with nothing but 
bunch grass, and all we had to do was 
turn it under. There were no weeds. Even 
if the land was left fallow for a season it 
remained as clean as it had been the day 
it was plowed. Hauling water from the 
Yakima River ten miles away was one job 
we disliked, but one which had to be done 
at least three times a week and during 
harvest time, once every day. My part- 
ner and | did all the work ourselves as we 
couldn’t afford to hire help. We had 
little or no capital to begin with and had 
gone in debt to plant our first crop. The 
first two years were a dead loss. The 
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t of a social and economic waste. 


vate them out. This we did, 
but the soil being a very 
sandy loam, was soon re- 
duced to a dust mulch. Hence 
the first good sized wind that 
came along lifted the wheat, 
roots and all, out of the 
ground. Strange to say some 
fields were completely blown 
out while others were left un- 
touched, 

“Ninety-eight and nine were 
lucky years and we made a 
stake, and what’s more we 
somehow had sense enough to quit while 
the quitting was good. Our crop averaged 
ten bushels to the acre those two years 
and we had in 2000 acres. The rain came 
at just the right time, the wind spared our 
fields, and the price was 50 cents per 
bushel which was good at that time. We 
kept careful account of our expenses and 
when everything was figured up it had 
cost us exactly 10 cents a pushel to pro- 
duce our wheat including the sacks to put 
it in.” 





The Boom 

There was one more good year-1900-and 
then the real big boom began. English- 
men, Frenchmen, Jews, Swedes and even 
Scotchmen came to Bonanza land to try 
their luck at growing wheat. Of course 
the price of land began to go up and 
settlers were known to pay as high as 
$16.00 an acre for virgin land. Then the 
speculators took a hand and bought it up 
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by half townships, selling again at enor- 
mous profits. Propaganda of an irriga- 
tion project in one section of this country. 
raised the price of land to $75.00 an acre, 
but the building of this project is perhaps 
as far in the future now as it was then. 
But hope dies hard in the human breast as 
was evidenced by a letter received by the 
congressman from this district, requesting 
that he solicit the interest of Queen Marie 
of Rumania during her recent visit to 
Mary Hill Castle as an advertising aid in 
financing this project. 

“A man by the name of Hy Price,” went 
on Mr. Leaveout, “who came in on the 
wave of prosperity, had some money of 
his own which he immediately invested 
in railroad land. He then persuaded his 
wife to spend her private income for as 
much of it as she could get, and finally 
his two unmarried sisters from New 
Hampshire sent all the money they had so 
that he might buy more. In all, he had 
deeds to half a township—and he still has 
them. Being a speculator, not a farmer, he 
was merely waiting for prices to reach high 
tide and then sell out. But the next years 
were lean ones for the farmers. Either the 
rain refused to fall at the right time or 
at all, or the wind worked havoc as it had 
done in ninety-seven, so that things went 
from bad to worse and the price of the 
land steadily declined. The boom was 
over and Price had half a township on his 
hands, besides his wife and two aged 
sisters to support for the rest of their lives. 
He is now a simple minded, helpless old 
man, old beyond his years, ekeing out a 
scant living and still talking about selling 
his land as soon as the canal comes 
through.” 

The stories are not all so tragic as that 
one however. A young fellow from 
Indiana said goodbye to his sweatheart 
and started West to make his fortune, 
whereupon he promised to send for her and 
they would then “build a sweet little nest 
and let the rest of the world go by.” Tim 
bought a quarter section and went to work 
with the ardor that love inspires. Nature, 
however, was not to be hurried and years 
went by before he had saved half as manv 
dollars as he had once considered a modest 
fortune. Nine years after he left Indiana, 
Molly decided Tim had waited long 
enough for her, having worked nine years 
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for his bride when Jacob of Old got his 
in seven. Consequently she bought a 
ticket to the “Land of Heart’s Desire” and 
within a couple of weeks was being ini- 
tiated into the ways of a dry farm. She 
found herself cooking three meals a day 
for ten men, and hauling water with a 
team from the spring ten miles away, be- 
tween times. Molly was busy, but things 
began to look better right away. One 
thing Tim insisted on was that his men 
should have good substantial meals. Hot 
cakes, syrup, sausage or ham and eggs for 
breakfast. Mush was taboo. “No man,” 
Tim said, “could work all morning on a 
bellyful of mush.” Three years later they 
sold out at a good profit and went to 
town where they bought a hotel and the 
“Palace” became noted for miles around 
for its good meals. 


The Exodus 

By 1909 the farmers were pretty well 
discouraged and the exodus began, and in 
the words of Mr. Leaveout, “They have 
been exodusting ever since.” True, the 
War and high prices for wheat gave a 
momentary impetus to the country. 
Banks loaned large amounts of money 
and two or three successful crops were 
harvested. But the deflation in 1921 suc- 
ceeded in closing most of the banks thus 
involved, and practically wiped out what 
farmers were left. 

In addition to the unsuitability of the 
land for dry farming, conditions have 
changed since the first few successful 
years. To produce wheat on the same 
land today costs upwards of $1.00 a bush- 
el, which is too close a margin to provide 
for crop failures five years out of six, to say 
nothing of improvements on the land, and 
still allow the farmer any profit. Coinci- 
dent with this has come the change in the 
standard of living, making people unwill- 
ing to endure the privations that were 
taken as a matter of course two or three 
decades ago. 

And so one can ride for miles over this 
once beautiful grazing land, and see only 
dry cheat grass and abandoned weather- 
beaten shacks. The whole scene bespeaks 
a vast failure. 

There are still a handful of men who 
plant a little grain each spring and pre- 
dict a bumper crop, or who solemnly re- 
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late how “the ditch” will be through next 
year. 

One of these was Old Mule Jones, so 
called because of his persistence in stay- 
ing on his homestead through thick and 
thin, and because he had turned to rais- 
ing a few mules each year which found 
a ready market and enabled him to buy 
a slab of bacon and a can of molasses once 
amonth. A buyer came one day and sig- 
nified his desire for a first class team of 
mules. Old Mule stroked his chin for a 
few moments and then replied: “I’ve only 
got two mules left, so 1 reckon | won’t be 
sellin’ ’em this year. I'll probably be 
needin’ them on the ditch this spring. You 
see I’ve waited twenty long years for that 
ditch to come through here and now that 
it’s sure comin’, I don’t intend to miss a 
chance to do my share of work on it.” 

The above instances are typical of the 
early settling of the country, but it is im- 
possible to describe the amount of hard 
work, blighted hopes, and tragic suffering 
which the inhabitants endured. The sad- 
dest part of it all, however, is in the fact 
that their efforts were for the most part 
futile, for neither they nor their children 
have profited in a material way from the 
enterprise. Of the 85,000 acres of home- 
stead farms which were taken up in the 
arid sections of Yakima County alone, 
together with the thousands of acres of 
railroad land which were bought outright, 
perhaps 10 per cent is being cropped to- 
day and that at a loss. The population 
in 1880 in Yakima County was approxi- 
mately 2500 which increased in twenty- 
five years to about 60,000. This increase 
consisted primarily of the people who ob- 
tained homesteads or who bought land for 
agricultural purposes. These figures but 
magnify the picture of failure which has 
been sketched. 


The Sheepman’s Nightmare 

Not only was the undertaking unsuc- 
cessful so far as it concerned those im- 
mediately interested in it, but it rendered 
the land unfit for grazing and has conse- 
quently created problems which make the 
sheep business in this state as complicated 
as a three-ring circus. 

While a few companies have well-laid- 
out sequences of feed from lambing to 
market time and on through the winter, 
most of the sheepmen are compelled from 
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necessity to take half a dozen moves a 
year to insure proper feed for their herds. 
From lambing ground to spring grazing, 
from there to summer range by trail or 
rail; thence to market. Remainder of 
herd returns to forage on irrigated pas- 
tures in the valley till winter, then back 
to lambing ground to complete the cycle. 
Most of the successful owners locate their 
lambing camps on or near the irrigated 
land, where hay and feed are available. 
When lambing season is over they trail 
the sheep out for spring grazing on the 
deserted homestead land, leases for which 
have to be obtained from the owners of 
the land, which in itself is no small task. 
This land in its present condition is good 
at best for only three or four weeks of 
spring grazing, and possibly a few weeks 
after the fall rains. 

Whether this land will ever return to 
the condition it was in before being 
plowed, or whether it will have to be put 
in the category of irretrievable mistakes 
made, incident to the settlement of a new 
country, only time can answer. 





POPULATION AND CROPS 


Some one advocating the construction 
of the Columbia Basin project to irrigate 
one and three-quarter million acres of 
new ground has made the statement that 
we need one million new acres each year 
to take care of the increase in population 
and that within twenty-five years our 
population would be so great we could 
not feed it. This is just plain tommy-rot 
coming from some booster who does not 
know the facts. 

What about our population? It in- 
creased at slightly more than two per cent 
per year up until 1910. To be exact, from 
1900 to 1910 our increase was 21.3 per 
cent, but from 1910 to 1920 the increase 
was 14.7 per cent. In other words, in the 
ten years between 1910 and 1920 our rate 
of population declined one-third. If the 
same rate of decline continues the census 
of 1940 will find our population at its 
maximum. Since 1920 the census bureau 
has made no count of population, but it 
has made estimates based on certain stan- 
dard calculations. These indicate that the 
rate of increase in population is declining. 
For instance, there was one per cent more 
babies born in 1925 than in 1926. If 


this rate of decrease should hold for the 
ten years, 1920 to 1930, our increase will 
be about over. 

Many of the older countries are now 
stationary in population and even are de- 
clining. Great Britain, China, and India 
have not increased in numbers for many 
years. Before the war France was actually 
declining in numbers. 

On this showing no new land is needed 
to feed our people. We can easily care 
for double our population with the land 
now under cultivation. If Congress con- 
tinues to force new land into cultivation, 
then it is morally bound to fix the prices 
of farmers’ products. On no other grounds 
can price-fixing be condoned. 

How silly it is to talk of more irrigated 
lands when there is no market for agricul- 
tural commodities now produced. In 
:daho L. S. Standard No. | potatoes are 
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actually selling at 90 cents per hundred. 
The sack costs 15 cents and the digging 
eight cents. The producer has 67 cents 
per sack left to pay for the cost of pro- 
duction. As fine onions as Bermuda ever 
grew can be bought for 75 cents per hun- 
dred—and no market at that price. Idaho 
could supply the entire United States with 
potatoes if the price were $1.50 per hun- 
dred. The state of Texas could supply 
all our cotton and California, all our rice. 
And talk about needing new lands! We 
could feed all of South America from 
our fence corners alone. 


Strange isn’t it—the same group of sen- 
ators who were so strong for the McNary- 
Haugen bill to take care of the present 
farm surplus are the ones who are push- 
ing new irrigation projects. 

S. W. McClure. 








Influence of Feeding on Production of Wool 


*In one of his communications on Aus- 
tralian sheep affairs, Mr. A. C. Mills made 
the statement that “the influence of feed- 
ing on production of wool * * * has 
never been scientifically studied.” This 
presumably refers to Australia, but as the 
limitation is not specified and as the sub- 
ject has received careful consideration 
elsewhere in the past, it may be of inter- 
est to Mr. Mills, as well as some of your 
readers, to know a few of the facts that 
have been brought out. On that account 
| have made some selections from the 
works of several famous old German 
authors and teachers of sheep breeding 
and feeding. The works from which I 
quote are out of print and so far as I 
know have never been translated into 
English, at least not in their entirety. Con- 
sequently the translations here offered are 
my own, and my aim has been to give the 
correct meaning or sense in every instance 
rather than to preserve literal exactness. 
I believe this to be necessary as well as 
permissible, since all of the authors, who 
in their lifetime were celebrated and popu- 
lar specialists in their line, have now 
passed to the Great Beyond. 

My first authority is Herman von 
Nathusius (Hundisburg), who died in 
1879 and whose book “Vortraege ueber 
Schafzucht” was published a year after 


his death by his brother, Wilhelm von 
Nathusius, the great wool specialist. He 
states (p. 318 et al): 


“It is not possible to increase wool produc- 
tion continually by means of feed. A sheep, 
which according to its own peculiar make up 
may produce two pounds of clean washed wool 
annually on ordinary maintenance feed only, 
could, with more plentiful feed, produce 2% or 
at most three pounds, It is, however, absolutely 
impossible to increase the wool production 
of the same sheep to six pounds or more by 
a still greater increase of feed. * * * ool 
production has, therefore, a natural limitation, 

* * * The quantity of the wool product 
has no direct relation to the quantity of feed 
consumed. * * * -[t is, however, different 
with meat or fat production. * * * Ex- 
perience teaches also that there are differences 
in the capacity to produce wool, conditioned 
upon breed or individuality. It is a peculiarity 
of the Merino to produce its peculiar Merino 
wool, as it is the peculiarity of all other breeds 
to produce their own peculiar kinds of wool. 
* * * Experience teaches that the produc- 
tion of a quantity of wool of one kind may re- 
quire more feed than that of an equal quantity 
of another kind. * * * The direction of the 
life processes that it is desirable to maintain 
for fine-wool sheep should be avoided in the 
breeding of mutton sheep. * * *” 


It is possible in the limited length of 
this article to mention only a very small 
part of the investigations of this writer 
or those of his brother, but I cannot pass 
on to any other without mentioning a 
very interesting experiment that he made. 
He had a Merino herd, part of which was 
kept on an estate where plenty of good 
pasture and abundant rich winter feed 
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were available, while the other part of the 
herd was kept on a farm with poor sandy 
soil, where the summer pasturage was de- 
ficient and where the winter feed consisted 
mainly of straw and poor hay. A com- 
parison of the revenues from the two 
flocks made for several years showed that 
the poorly nourished sheep sheared but 
very little less wool than the others. Their 
wool also brought a better price because 
its shrinkage was less (there being less 
wool fat), so that the real difference in 
the wool revenue of the two lots of the 
same herd was only a few cents per head 
per year in favor of the better nourished 
sheep, while the value of feed consumed 
by them was, of course, very much greater. 

My next quotations are from J. Bohm’s 
“Schafzucht” published in 1883 in Berlin. 
Its author was a practical German sheep 
breeder and professor of sheep industry at 
the Agricultural Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. His observations confirm 
those already mentioned, besides giving 
additional information. | translate from 
p. 740 et al (2d vol.) as follows: 


“During the period of extreme wool produc- 
tion in Germany (the fore part of the last cen- 
tury) German breeders of Merinos believed that 
in order to raise the finest wool, it was essential 
that the sheep should be fed only moderately, 
as full fed (to the point of satiety) tended to 
cause the growth of coarser fibers of wool. (Mr. 
Bohm explains that the wool so produced was 
‘hungerfine’, because deficient nourishment has 
an immediate deteriorating influence upon the 
action of the skin and this reduced skin activity 
results in deficient growth, thinner and shorter 
fibers.) The growth of wool cannot be quick- 
ened nor increased, beyond a certain limit, by 
feeding more than a normal quantity of feed; 
a sheep normally nourished will produce the 
quantity of wool which it is capable of pro- 
ducing; supernormal feeding could not effect 
the production of even a fraction more wool. 
* * * Experience teaches that the vegetative 
power of the skin, regarding wool production, 
has varied intensity in different breeds, tribes, 
families, or individuals, the number of papillae 
on a given quadratic surface area of skin as well 
as their activity depending upon these things. 
It is evident that this vegetative power must be 
greater when a larger number of wool fibers 
are to be provided for, on the same quadratic 
skin surface than with a smaller number of 
wool fibers. * * * The vegetative power of 
the skin must also be larger in one of two sheep 
producing an equal number of wool fibers of 
equal fineness but of greater length, in an equal 
amount of time on an equal square surface of 
skin. * * * In order to have a stronger 
vegetative power of that kind, the skin must 
have the capacity to supply these livelier acting 
papillae with a larger amount of new materials 
from the total supply of nutritive substances 
furnished the body by the digestive and cir- 
culatory organs. * * We perceive the in- 
disputable fact, that the so called Negretti type 
of Merino sheep, which has on account of its 
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folded skin, the largest wool bearing surface in 
proportion to its body dimensions, whose bulk 
of wool and quantity of wool fat are propor- 
tionately higher than those of all other breeds, 
needs a feed much richer in protein than others 
and it would not be worth the trouble to bring 
such animals to a satisfactorily fat condition.” 


This brings me to a brief consideration 
of the observations of Dr. Emil Wolff of 
the Agricultural Institute of Hohenheim 
in Wurtenberg. He published his epochal 
work on animal feeding early in the sev- 
enties of last century, and his name ranks 
next to that of Liebig in the field of agri- 
cultural chemistry. Professor Wolff died 
in 1896 and my excerpts are taken from 
the 7th edition of his book, published and 
reedited in 1899 by Dr. Lehmann of Ber- 


. lin. He states in the chapter on wool 


production that the kind of feeding had a 
decisive influence on wool production only 
within certain limits. 


“A fattening ration given to full grown sheep 
does not appreciably increase their wool over 
that of a mere maintenance ration, without any 
gain of body weight. (This was proven by 
Henneberg’s experiments with feeding wethers, 
and Wolff’s own experiments in Hohenheim, 
where such animals intensely fed produced fo 
more wool than wethers fed on a mere main- 
tenance ration of hay only.) It is detrimental 
for wool production if the feed is insufficient 
to maintain grown sheep in an average con- 
dition, as wool is damaged inevitably as soon as 
a certain limit of poverty is reached, Feed 
insufficient in quantity to maintain a normal 
body condition, but proportionately rich in pro- 
tein can delay interference with wool produc- 
tion. (This fact deserves consideration when 
it is a question of feeding oil cake meal or corn 
to sheep starving on account of drought or 
hard winter, etc., as rations rich in proteins are 
preferable under otherwise equal conditions to 
other rations of different composition.) Wethers 
fed an insufficient maintenance ration of straw 
and meadow hay while losing flesh produced 
as much wool as wethers fed on a quantita- 
tively larger ration consisting of straw and 
feed beets; the former ration, while insufficient 
in quantity contained a little more of protein 
than the latter. * * *” 


Before closing | ‘must refer briefly to 
the work of one more of the great Ger- 
man investigators on sheep breeding and 
feeding, namely, H. Settegast, director of 
the Agricultural Institute of Proskau in 
Germany. He published a unique book 
on animal breeding and another on feed- 
ing, both being widely distributed and 
read. My translations are based upon the 
5th edition, published in Breslau in 1888 
under the editorship of Dr. Hugo Weiske, 
professor at the University of Breslau. 
He used for his experiments on wool pro- 
ductjon one hundred sheep belonging to 
ten different breeds. His lightest animals 
averaged only seventy pounds and his 
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heaviest 100 to 104 pounds each. His 
results are arranged in ten tables which 
would take far too much space to repro- 
duce here, but I have condensed the in- 
formation brought out by some of them 
as follows: 


His first table shows that the experi- 
ments covered five periods of 73 days 
each, or just one year. During the first 
period the sheep were pastured; during 
the second they were stabled and got all 
the meadow hay they wanted; during the 
third period they received only a mainten- 
ance ration of hay and straw; during the 
fourth they were put on a fattening ra- 
tion; and during the fifth they were on 
full fattening feed. After every period 
the sheep were shorn and the wool washed 
clean, completely freed from grease, then 
dried and weighed, the grease weights be- 
ing also taken. The five shearings gave 
2169 pounds (clean basis) for the hundred 
sheep. During the pasturing period 88 
pounds more wool were produced than 
during the stabling period, when they got 
all the hay they wanted. But this latter 
period in turn gave only forty pounds 
more wool than the third where the sheep 
received only a bare maintenance feed of 
hay and straw. The two fattening periods, 
four or five, produced 1027 pounds, 
or only 121 pounds less than 
was produced during the other three 
periods together. The average 
duction per day for the hundred sheep 
during the 219 days covered by the first 
three periods was slightly over five pounds, 
while the average daily production of 
clean wool during the two fattening 
periods was seven pounds, or about one- 
third more. This last result differs from 
the reports of those of other investiga- 
tors, previously mentioned. The tests 
showed that the sheep of the Electoral- 
Merino type did, however, produce more 
wool during the fourth period (moderate 
fattening) than they did during the fifth 
when they got full fattening rations. In 
conclusion Professor Weiske reports that 
his tests indicated that the greatest produc- 
tion of wool was during the warm period 
of the year and not during the cold as 
had been commonly supposed and this 
was the case with maintenance feed as 
well as fattening rations. 


wool 


pro- 


C. W. Clos. 
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A Cclumbia Ram sold in the 1927 National Ram Sale to 
L. B. Neilson of Ephraim, Utah, by the United States Sheep 


Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 


INCREASING POPULARITY OF 
WOOL FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


The following is clipped from the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of September 15: 


Market students have no doubt that wool 
goods show a marked improvement in women’s 
wear this year, with a corresponding recession in 
the consumption of silks. If the popularity of 

wool fabrics continues next spring, fine worsted 
of sheer and drapery quality will displace some 
of the silk coatings, such as satins and cord 
effects, which have been extremely popular 
in the pre-Easter season in recent years. For 
this reason, leading mill interests are producing 
exceptionally fine worsted georgettes, crepes, 
flannels, kashas and rep weaves for spring coats 
in full ranges of silk colors, which can be 
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A Corriedale Ram, also sold by the U. 8. Sheep a aa 
Station of Dubois, 


Idaho, during the 1927 sale to L. U. 


Sheep Company of Dickie, Wyoming. 


matched or harmonized with silk for lining and 
ensemble purposes. Some of the selling offices 
are showing cloth samples with silk colors to 
match to further this development. It will be 
interesting to watch the rivalry of the silk and 
worsted trades in new spring business. * * * 

A leading factor in the fine goods field as- 
serts that this season has revealed the popu- 
larity of good-quality wool and worsted dress 
goods for stylish ready-to-wear, and that some 
of the most important manufacturers wha for- 
merly specialized in silk apparel to the ex- 
clusion of worsteds, are operating actively on 
the latter. Several cutters frankly state that 
the Parisian openings influenced the return of 
wool goods, and that Amrican houses have had 
to follow this fashion lead by replacing many 
of their silk lines with woolen and worsted 
dresses, 


OMAHA STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
ISSUES STOCK DIVIDEND 


According to a recent press dispatch, 
the Railway Commission of Nebraska 
has given authority to the Union Stock 
Yards Company of Omaha to issue 37,- 
500 shares of $100 value each, to be dis- 
tributed pro rata among the present stock- 
holders, 

The report states that this represents 
an accumulation of assets during the last 
twenty-four years. 
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A Pen of Yearling Suffolk-Hampshire Crees Breds that were sold in the National Ram Sale this year at $60 a head by Laidlaw and Brockie 
of Muldoon, Idaho, to the Utah Construction Company. 
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THE SHEEP AWARDS AT THE 
UTAH STATE FAIR 


The Rambouillet show at the 1927 Utah 
State. Fair was, I think, as good as last 
year’s, with the exception of the aged 
classes, which showed entirely too much 
fleece. In fact, the fleeces were so ex- 
tremely long that they had lost color and 
character. 

In aged rams | placed W. D. Candland’s 
ram first and finally champion, his type 
again appealing to me very strongly. J. K. 
Madsen’s ram, a splendid individual, of 
very different type, crowded the Cand- 
land ram very closely, especially in con- 
dition, but the denser, more compact type 
of sheep, with those breed characteristics 
so strongly predominating in the Cand- 
land ram made him my choice. 

In aged ewes Madsen’s ewe was placed 
first and champion. This entry showed 
excellent flesh and condition of fleece. 
The Candland ewe, a wonderful indivi- 
dual, was a close second, but showed to 
great disadavantage on account of carry- 
ing too much fleece, which had lost its 
color and character. 

First place in the yearling ram class 
also went to Madsen on a large, well- 
formed ram, with even fleecing. The 
Candland ram which stood second had 
less scale and conformation, but a denser, 
though no finer fleece. 

A very outstanding ram lamb shown 
by Mr. Madsen won first place in the 
ram lamb class. This is one of the best 
lambs I have seen for a long time; it 
looks like a very promising youngster. 
It has a good type head and horn and a 
very compact, trim body, very evenly cov- 
ered, with an especially strong under cov- 
ering. The Cox ram, purchased by Mr. 
Madsen at the National Ram Sale this 
year, is being used in stud and was not 
shown and would not have been eligible 
for the lamb class on account of the age 
limit. 

In yearling ewes, Mr. Candland took 
first place with a very fine type ewe, with 
good conformation and very even fleec- 
ing, in both quality and fineness—a ewe 
which will make a worthy successor to his 


_ aged ewe. 


Mr. Madsen’s four ram lambs made a 
very easy top, Candland’s younger pen, 


which was second, showing considerably 
less development and uniformity. 

“Bill” Millar showed some very promis- 
ing youngsters, but they were a little too 
young ‘for the more developed lambs. 

The flocks were very close, with Mad- 
sen ‘winning first on uniformity. When 
lined up, the flocks made a wonderful 
group. 

The club boys’ showing both in the 
open and club classes was splendid. Only 
lack of fitting and conditioning kept them 
out of many places in the open classes. 
In club classes, it was the best showing 
of club sheep | have ever seen together, 
and the club leaders and parents who are 
back of the youngsters deserve lots of 
credit. 

J. H. King, 
Judge in the Rambouillet Division. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Exhibitors: W. D. Candland & Sons, John 
K. Madsen, Waldo M. Barton, Wm. 
Thome, Jr., of Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Scott 
Worthen and Panguitch Sheep Club, 
Panguitch, Utah; J. E. Pixton, Murray, 
Utah. 


Aged Ram—W. D. Candland & Sons, first 
and fourth; John K. Madsen, second 
and third; Panguitch Sheep Club, fifth. 


Yearling Ram—John K. Madsen, first, third 
and fourth; W. D. Candland & Sons, 
second. 


Ram Lamb—John K. Madsen, first and 
third; W. D. Candland & Sons, second; 
William Thome, Jr., fourth. 


Aged Ewe—John K. Madsen, first and third: 
W. D. Candland & Sons, second and 
fourth. 


Yearling Ewe—W. D. Candland & Sons, first 
and third; John K. Madsen, second and 
fourth. 

Ewe Lamb—John K. Madsen, first and sec- 
ond; Wm. Thome, Jr., third; W. D. 
Candland & Sons, fourth. 

Breeder’s Pen—John K. Madsen, first and 
third; W. D. Candland & Sons, second; 
Wm. Thome, Jr., fourth, 

Flock—John K. Madsen, first; W. D. Cand- 
land & Sons, second; Waldo Barton, 
third; Panguitch Sheep Club, fourth. 

Champion Ram—W. D. Candland & Sons; 
Reserve Champion, John K. Madsen. 

Champion Ewe—John K. Madsen; Reserve 
Champion, W. D. Candland & Sons. 


Boys and Girls Clubs 


Exhibitors: Nephi Lincoln Sheep Club; Pan- 
guitch Sheep Club; Salt Lake County 
Sheep Club; Wasatch High School; 
Waldo M. Barton, Mt. Pleasant; Her- 
man Freeman, Riverton; Deloss Garrett, 
Nephi; Keith Henry, Panguitch; Doug- 
las Neilson, Riverton; Harold Oakeson, 
~Sandy; Stewart Richards, Murray; 
Floyd Shepprick, Sandy; Vaughn Soffe, 
Sandy; Miles Sorensen, Mt. Pleasant; 
Roscoe Sorensen, Murray; Elwood and 
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Ashley Spencer, Murray; Allen Stoc! 
ing, Sandy; Verd Worthen, Panguitc! 
Arthur and Miles Yeager, Murray, 

Ram Lamb—Panguitch Sheep Club, Lamar 
Worthen, first; Waldo Barton, second; 
Keith Henry, third; Douglas Neils 
fourth; Floyd Shepprick, fifth. 

Ewe Lamb—Waldo Barton, first and fifth; 
Allen Stocking, second; Lawrence Nie!- 
sen, third; Deloss Garrett, fourth. 

Yearling Ewe—Deloss Garrett; first and 
fourth; Waldo Barton, second and fifth: 
Verde Worthen, third. 

Yearling Ram-—Miles Sorensen, first, second 
and fourth; Panguitch Sheep Club, third; 
Deloss Garrett, fifth. 

Best Ewe and Lamb—Deloss Garrett, first 
and third; Allen Stocking, second; Miles 
Yeager, fourth; Stewart Richards, fifth. 

Grades—Harold Oakeson, first and second. 

Best County Sheep Club Exhibit—Deloss 
Garrett, first; Panguitch Sheep Club, 
second; Waldo Barton, third; Salt Lake 
County, fourth. 

Best Fitted Lamb—Waldo Barton, first and 
second; Deloss Garrett, third. 


HAMPSHIRES 


(Judge: C. W. Hickman, Moscow, Idaho) 

Exhibitors: Mary Bartlett, Woods Cross, 
Utah; J. G. S. Hubsard & Sons, Mon- 
roe, Ore.; Maple Avenue Stock Farm, 
London, Ontario, Canada; Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Co., Anaconda, Mont.; 
Joseph Pyrah, Coalville, Utah; Wasatch 
High School, Heber City, Utah. 

Aged Ram—Maple Stock Farm, first and 
second; Mary Bartlett, third and fourth. 

Yearling Ram—Mt. Haggin Land & Live 
Stock Co., first, second, and third; Maple 
Stock Farm, fourth. 

Ram Lamb—Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock 
Co,, all places. 

Aged Ewe—Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock 
Co., first and second; Wasatch High 
School, third. 

Yearling Ewe—Mt. Haggin Land & Live 
Stock Co., first, second and fourth; 
Mary Bartlett, third. 

Ewe Lamb—Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock 
Co., all places. 

Breeder’s Pen—Mt. Haggin Land & Live 
Stock Co., first and second; Mary Bart- 
lett, third; J. Pyrah, fourth. 

Flock—Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock Co., 
first and second; Wasatch High School, 


third. 

Champion Ram—Mt. Haggin Land & Live 
Stock Co. 

Champion Ewe—Mt, Haggin Land & Live 
Stock Co. 


American Hampshire Sheep Association Spe- 
cial—Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock Co., 
first; Mary Bartlett, second. 


SUFFOLKS 


In the Suffolk division, J. H. Patrick & 
Son of Ilderton, Canada, had the winning 
entries in classes for aged rams, yearling 
rams, ram lambs, ewe lambs, breeders’ pen 
and flock, Hatch-Winegar of Woods Cross, 
champion; also, the first prize yearling ewe. 
Utah, had winning aged ewe, which was also 
Other awards were won by John Roundy of 
Wellsburg, Utah. 


There were also very fine exhibits in 
Cotswolds, Lincolns, Corriedales, Shrop- 
shires, Dorsets, Romneys, and Leicesters. 
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THE MONTANA RAM SALE 

The report of the Tenth Annual Ram 
Sale held by the Montana Wool Growers 
Association was received too late for pub- 
lication in the September issue of the Wool 
Grower. The sale was held at Helena, 
Montana, on September 7th and 8th, and 
took its step of improvement over pre- 
vious sales held by the association. 

The top price paid in the sale was $325 
on a Rambouillet ram consigned by the 
Montana State College, with Mrs. C. E. 
Axtell of Gallatin Gateway, Montana, the 
purchaser. This price was $100 above the 
1926 top. A ram of the same breed con- 
signed by the Deer Lodge Farms Com- 
pany brought $305, the second high figure. 
Mr. Chas. Gerner of Powderville, Mon- 
tana, was the purchaser. Altogether there 
were 25 single stud Rambouillet rams sold 
at an average of $105.50. 

In the registered Rambouillet ewe class, 
O. A. Schulz & Son, Sheridan, Montana, 
topped the auction with a pen of four 
that Mr. Herrin of Helena bought at $60 
ahead. Mr. Herrin also bought a pen of 
five ewes consigned by the Rambouillet 
Company of Bozeman at $59 a head, and 
a pen from Williams & Pauly of Deer 
Lodge at $50 each. The average on the 
126 registered ewes offered was $36.76, 

There were 528 Rambouillet range rams 
(the figure includes all rams not sold 
singly) that went over the block at an 
average of $41.90 per head. 

Although the sale was primarily a Ram- 
bouillet sale, the Mt. Haggin Land and 
Live Stock Company entered a few Hamp- 
shires. An average of $83 was paid for the 
eight single studs of this breed per head; 
$80 per head was paid for four ewes; and 
a little above $30 for 137 range ram lambs. 

Mr. C. R. Tintinger of Cascade, Mon- 
tana, offered the only crossbreds at the 
sale, which sold very readily at $40 a head 
to Mr. Grosfield of Billings, Montana. 





SAN ANGELO SHOW 

The show held by the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association at San Angelo, Texas, 
during September, presented a very ex- 
cellent display of fine-wooled sheep. The 
heavy winners in the Rambouillets were 
T. L. Drisdale of Juno, Otto Stolley of 
Austin, D. J. Hanks and D. T. Jones of 
San Angelo, and Will Hale of Talpa. In 


the Delaines, H. C. Johanson of Brady 
and Will Hale of Talpa took the honors. 
J. A. Ward and Sons, B. M. Halbert and 
Sons of Sonora and C. L. Martin and Sons 
of Mason, were the big winners in the 
goat division. Professor R. F. Miller of 
the University of California was the 
sheep judge, and he pronounced it an ex- 
ceptionally good show. Bob Davis of 
Uvalde judged the goats. 
S. A. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LAND 


A new bulletin, “Management of Range 
Grazing Land,” by J. T. Jardine, Director 
of the Experiment Station, and E. L. Pot- 
ier and H. A. Lindgren of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, has just been 
issued by the Extension Service of the 
Oregon Agricultural College. According 
to the authors, the bulletin aims to give 
in simple form the available information 
on the care and handling of ranges, with 
the idea that it may be of benefit, both 
tc individuals using deeded grazing land 
and to range and grazing associations 
using the public ranges and_ national 
forests. 

This bulletin is based upon experi- 
mental investigations and observations 
by the United States Forest Service, upon 
wintering investigations and cost surveys 
conducted by the Oregon Experiment 
Station, especially through the branch at 
Union, and upon the needs of the state 
as they appear to the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. The three authors represent 
these three points of view. 

The word “range” is used in this bulle- 
tin to include all western grazing lands 
unsuitable for farming and sufficiently 
large in area to justify the raising of live 
stock on a commercial scale, regardless 
of whether deeded or not deeded, or 
whether fenced or unfenced, they state. 

The authors say: “There has been a 
tendency amoung the more progressive 
stockmen in recent years to give more and 
more attention to winter feed, and less to 
grazing, but experimental work at the 
Eastern Oregon Branch Experimental Sta- 
tion, and similar work at the Western 
Kansas Experimental Station; together 
with surveys and investigations into the 
cost of beef and mutton production, lead 
to the following conclusions: 
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“|. The beef or mutton produced in 
the winter time on hay, grain, silage, or 
any combination of these feeds, will cost 
more than the normal selling price of beef 
or mutton. This means that taking the 
year as a whole, the winter is an unprofit- 
able period. 


“2. The time when sheep or cattle are 


really making a profit above the cost of 
feed is when they are on grass. During 
this period they must make a profit high 
enough to cover the net expense of win- 
tering and thus make a profit of the en- 
tire year’s operation. 


“3. Over a large portion of the North- 
west the winter feeding period during 
which climatic conditions make grazing 
impossible averages four to five months. 
This, of course, means an average graazing 
season of seven to eight months, 


“4. The expense of four to five months 
winter feed is so heavy that the only 
chance of a net profit for the year lies in 
keeping the animals gaining as rapidly as 
possible during every day of the time that 
they are on grass. This in turn means 
a better management of grazing than has 
been the general practice. 


“5 The big opportunity for improve- 
ment in our methods of live stock feeding, 
therefore, lies in better methods of grazing 
management, rather than in more exten- 
sive winter feeding. As a means of bring- 
ing about decreased cost of production 
better methods of grazing must, therefore, 
take rank with those other important 
steps of progress; namely, increased per- 
centage of calves and lambs, diminished 
losses, and improved breeding.” 

The authors discuss in the bulletin 
classes of ranges best adapted to different 
types of live stock; length of grazing 
period; over-grazing with an analysis of 
its indications, and a discussion of pre- 
vention; improving stands of range and 
domesticated grasses; deferred and rota- 
tion grazing; management of sheep on the 
range with discussions of herding methods, 
including salting, watering, and other 
management questions. The authors en- 
dorse the bedding out system and give 
considerable space to its advantages when 
carried on in line with the usual recom- 
mended methods which they discuss in a 
very complete and practical manner. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, August 15. 


The proposal to establish a fund of 

’ $1,000,000 to provide facilities for research 
into problems connected with the pastoral 
industry in Australia has been well re- 
ceived. The joint committee of graziers 
and wool selling brokers has done a good 
deal of preliminary propaganda work dur- 
ing the past month, and the direct appeal 
to wool growers is to go out in the next 
few weeks. As hinted in my last letter, 
sheep owners are being asked to agree to 
brokers’ deducting 48 cents per bale off 
all wool sold during the 1927-28 season 
and pay the amount into the fund. So 
far as I can hear the extent of the brokers’ 
contributions has not yet been determined. 

The Melbourne Sheep Show held the 
beginning of August was quite the best 
for many years. The collection of fine- 
wool Merinos was described by judges of 
over twenty years’ experience as never 
having been excelled in their time, at all 
events, and this in spite of a hard season. 
The total number of entries in all classes 
was 757, compared with 606 in 1926. The 
best supported section was the fine-wool 
Merinos with 130 entries, then Lincolns 
126, followed by Polwarths 88, and 
medium-wool Merinos 61. 

The ram sales that followed the show 
were a tame affair. A number of the 
sheep entered did not elicit a bid, for which 
the uncertain seasonal outlook was no 
doubt responsible in part. At the same 
time it must be acknowledged that many 
of the entries had better have been left 
in the country, so unsuited were they for 
the sale pens. The top price realized was 
300 guineas ($1512)bid for a fine-wool ram 
bred by John Taylor, Winton, Tasmania. 

Statistics regarding the Sydney Sheep 
Fair of July have been published since 
last writing. A few extracts may prove of 
interest. The average price of the 119 


special stud Merino rams sold was $913.68, 
compared with $979.68 in 1926. The 336 
stud rams sold at an average of $257.86 
each, as against $283.78 last year, while 
2157 selected and flock rams averaged 
$52.80, compared with the $59.16 of a 
year ago. The general average of all the 


Merinos, including a few ewes, was 
$117.90 a head in 1927 and $135.48 in 
1926, the difference being almost entirely 
due to restriction of demand through un- 
favorable climatic conditions. 

Before leaving the subject it is worth 
recording that the 5,000 guinea ($25,200.) 
Dalkeith ram bought by F. S. Falkiner & 
Sons Ltd. was shorn by its new owners 
about a fortnight ago and cut 4114 pounds 
wool. This represented exactly a twelve- 
month growth. The man who did the 
shearing said the ram was the densest he 
had ever handled, the wool being extraor- 
dinarily heavy underneath. It is estimat- 
ed the clean scoured weight will be 22 to 
23 pounds. Whether 4114 pounds is a 
record for a modern Australian Merino 
I cannot say for certain, but I am in- 
clined to think it is. In the old Vermont 
days fleeces used to go up to 50 pounds. 


Though recent rains have improved the 
pastoral outlook in Victoria and the south 
of New South Wales and of South Aus- 
tralia, the position is still far from safe. 
Practically the whole of the eastern half 
of Australia has experienced an exception- 
ally dry winter. Frosts have been very 
frequent and have cut back feed severely. 
So far there has been no soaking sub-soil 
rains and until they come, graziers are 
bound to be nervous of the future. That 
the hard winter has been responsible for 
a fairly heavy mortality among lambs is 
generally recognized, but it is difficult to 
arrive at any very definite figures. The 
losses were heaviest in the early districts, 
as at the time of the drop these were laige- 
ly devoid of green feed. A broad survey 
of the position seems to indicate that mar- 
kings in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia are from 25 to 30 per cent 
below what might have been expected nad 
the season been favorable. 

On the foregoing it is evident that ship- 
ments of frozen lamb oversea will be in 
much smaller volume than last season. 
The output then was 1,911,910 carcasses. 
Apart from deaths, export prospects have 
been affected by the fact that a large 
percentage of the surviving early dropped 
lambs received a check in development 
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that makes them unsuitable for the over- 
sea trade. Another factor that is likely to 
cut into exports is home consumption. It 
was found last year when lambs were re- 
latively cheap that the local demand in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. This season, 
with lambs probably no dearer but with 
beef scarcer, that demand is likely to show 
further expansion. Taking these things 
into consideration, it looks as though the 
export trade would have to be content 
with a maximum of one million carcasses, 
and possibly get considerably fewer. 

Considering the severe winter it is not 
surprising to find that really prime fat 
stock are scarce and correspondingly dear 
in the principal markets of eastern Aus- 
tralia. Quite ordinary trade description 
wethers are fetching well up to $8 and 
ewes to $5.25 a head in the Newmarket, 
Melbourne, yards, and nearly as much at 
Homebush, Sydney. Primes are much 
higher, but poorly conditioned sheep, such 
as predominate at the Homebush yards, 
are worth little more than the value of the 
skin and tallow. 


Unfortunately the drought in central 
West Queensland continues unbroken. The 
area is gradually expanding as more 
country gets eaten out and no rain falls. 
It has recently been estimated that 170,- 
000 square miles of territory are abso- 
lutely drought stricken, and have been 
practically denuded of stock. That does 
not mean the stock have all died, but there 
is no doubt the losses have been frightful. 
Men who are closely in touch with the 
position say that at least 6,000,000 grown 
sheep have perished as a result of the dry 
time in Queensland. In addition there 
has been no lambing worth speaking of 
for two years. Assuming the country af- 
fected carries 12,500,000 sheep in normal 
seasons and that 50 per cent are breeders, 
there would be an apparent loss of a fur- 
ther 4,000,000 on a 60 per cent lambing 
basis. 

Interim live-stock returns for New 
Zealand have just been issued. These 
show that the number of sheep on April 
30, had increased from 24,904,993 in 1926 
to 25,372,374 in 1927. The notable fea- 
ture about the figures is that they are the 
third best on record and the best since 
1919. The peak year was 1918, when the 
total reached 26,538,502. The heavy kil- 
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lings during the war, and a change over 
to dairying in parts of the North Island, 
caused a decrease in the next few years, 
me by 1922 the numbers were down to 

It is a to note that New Zeal- 
and was able to increase her exports of 
mutton and lamb last year as well as the 
size of her flocks. 





CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
ORGANIZE 

The following statement recently was 
issued by the Institute of Carpet Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc.: 

For the purpose of using all 
for the advancement of their industry and 
for the first time in the history of the in- 
dustry, the carpet manufacturers of the coun- 
try have organized a national association. The 
final meeting that resulted in the organization 
was held recently, when representatives of ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the volume of the 
industry ratified the action of an organizing 
committee. Today it was announced that the 
association had become active as the Institute 
of Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
with headquarters in the Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. : 

The purpose of the institute, according to 
its certificate of incorporation, is to improve 
production and distributive methods, to pre- 
pare for the mobilization of the industry in 
national emergencies, to cooperate with private 
and governmental corporations or other agen- 
cies engaged in similar activities, and to use 
any and all lawful means for the development 
of all phases of the carpet industry. 

The institute is governed by not more than 
seven trustees, six of whom have been elected. 
They are Howard B. agg Beattie Manufac- 
turing Co., Little Falls, N. J.; William Belin- 
ger, Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia, 


lawful means 


Pa.; Fred Booth, Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, 
N. Y.; M. Karagheusian, A. & M. Karagheu- 
sian, New York City; Arthur L. Shuttleworth, 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
John A. Sweetser, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co., Thompsonville, Conn. 

This board of trustees elected Irving S 
Paull president, and King Hoagland secretary 
of the institute. Mr. Paull has had many 
years of experience as a business analyst. 


the Joint 
Agricultural In- 


He served as executive secretary of 
Congressional Commission of 
quiry, and organized and was the first chief 
of the Domestic Commerce Division of the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Hoagland is 
an engineer and an analytical accountant 
and for the last two years has represented the 
U. S. Shipping Board in New York City. 
At the office of the institute, Mr. Paull 
said that the organization is already active 


in the work of establishing the basic facts 
relative to the production and distribution 
of the industry. He further extil ained that 


the institute would immediately engage in 
the collection and dissemination of statistics 
and trade information which would enable 
each manufacturer to conduct his business free 
from misdirection by false and_ insufficient 
information. The immediate program includes 
measures to expand both the domestic and 
foreign markets for carpet products, also the 
gathering of statistical information as to raw 
materials, production, stocks of goods, etc. 
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Sheep Management for Increased Returns 


How a 135 per cent Lamb Crop Was Obtained— 
Increasing Wool Yield by Culling 


Whenever a farmer or live-stock man 
develops a new system in the growing of 
crops or in the raising of live stock that 
will obtain results, it is natural that other 
farmers and live-stock men will be inter- 
When a sheep grower obtains a 
lamb crop from ewes that are mostly Ram- 
bouillets and some Hampshire and Cots- 
wold blood that reaches 135 per cent from 
a range herd by the use of a new system, 
it is natural that other sheepmen would 
become interested in this new method. In 
this particular case, Mr. Alma Crowther, 
one of the best sheepmen in Conejos 
County, Colorado, and by the way, this 
county ranks first among the counties that 
produce sheep in this state, raised 435 
pairs of twins and nineteen sets of triplets 
out of the first thousand ewes that lambed, 
of which fifty were dry. Some farmers 
will obtain this crop from sheep raised 
on the farm, but it is doubtful if such 
results were ever obtained from a range 
herd. The system that this man uses can 
be applied on farm flocks as well as range 
It is especially adapted to sheep 
that are grazed in the national forest in 
the summer and then fed on the farms in 
the winter. 


ested. 


herds. 


For the last four or five years, this sheep- 
man has been experimenting with differ- 
ent methods on how to increase the lamb 
, and two years ago hit on a succ 
one. In the first place Mr. Crowther is a 
firm believer that if you want to obtain re- 
sults in this line of ranching, 
feed. I remember a question asked one day, 
while visiting his ranch on a live-stock 
tour, “What is your secret in having such 
results?” His reply consisted of one word, 
“Feed.” Then he went on to explain why 
this was the and why you should 
feed different crops at different times of 
the year, which I will try to bring out 
later in this article. That is the same an- 
swer given by Mr. Fawcett of the Nation- 
al Wool Exchange in his lecture at Monte 
Vista during the present year. “You 
can’t expect to get a lamb crop or a wool 
crop by letting your sheep eat out of a 
snow bank or try to shelter them behind 
such a bank.” It is the same answer that 


crop essful 


you must 


case, 


any successful sheepman will give when 
asked the same question. 

On the Crowther Ranch at Sanford, 
Colorado, nothing ‘is planted that cannot 
The fol- 
lowing crops are grown at this place, al- 


be marketed through sheep. 


falfa, field peas, rape, oats, mangels and 
sunflowers. In the spring the rape is 
planted in with the oats and after the 
latter is harvested in the fall, the sheep are 
turned into the field to eat the rape. This 
crop is exceptionally frost resistant and 
can be pastured into early winter. This 
crop is not grown to any great extent over 
the county, but Mr. Crowther states that 
it is one of the greatest sheep roughages 
that he has ever grown. As a result of his 
record last year and this, a number of 
other sheepmen are giving it a trial. The 
sunflowers are planted to be fed as ensil- . 
age from a trench silo, to bred ewes. In 
this country the tonnage obtained from 
sunflowers is twice that obtained from 
corn, though it is considered 85 per cent 
the value of corn silage. What is lost 
in quality is made up in quantity. The 
ewes eat it with relish. These feeds, with 
the mangels, produce the results. When 
the sheep are brought down from the range 
in the fall they are turned into the pea 
field for a short time, then into the al- 
falfa, care being taken not to leave them 
there long enough for them to bloat, and 
then into the other fields. 

According to Mr. Crowther’s way of 
figuring, these feeds, the rape, peas, green 
alfalfa and mangels, flush the ewes before 
breeding and produce the large lamb 
yields. Then he claims it is excellent for 
them after the breeding time. These feeds 
are given until the supply is exhausted 
and then the sheep ‘are given plenty of 
sunflower silage and alfalfa, the former 
being an excellent feed for bred ewes as 
it keeps them in condition before the 
lambing period. When the lambs arrive 
he separates those ewes that have twins 
from those that have singles and feeds 
them plenty of oats and alfalfa hay in 
order that they will have plenty of milk. 
Mr. Crowther stated that the extra lambs 


‘ 
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that he raised more than paid for the ex- 
pense of wintering all his sheep. 

For the last two years, Mr. Crowther 
has been culling his flock for increased 
wool production and has been working 
with the Colorado Agricultural College 
in making this a model demonstration in 
showing the value of such work. Every 
year this sheepman culls out all ewes 
that have broken mouths and those tnat 
will shear under seven pounds. in doing 
this work he hopes to bring the average 
weight of fleece to fifteen pounds per head. 
To do this he must use the very best Ram- 
bouillet rams he can find. The college 
sends a man to the shearing camp to 
work with Mr. Crowther and the county 
agent in securing the weights. He in- 
tends to carry on this demonstration in 
the actual weighing of fleeces for the next 
three years, at which time, under normal 
conditions the flock average should be 
thirteen to fourteen pounds of wool per 
head. If the reader does not think it 
pays to do this work just look over the 
results that have been accomplished dur- 
ing the last two years. 





Average 
; Weight 
1925 of Fleece 
Pounds 

Number in flock .......................---.00 935 10 
Number of yearlings.......................- 111 12.9 
Number culled for light fleeces... 69 5.6 
Number culled for other reasons... 21 9.2 
Bucks average 18.0 


379 ewes shearing 12 pounds were given 
special mark for breeding. 


1926 
Number in flock................... ...1019 11.0 
Number of yearlings...................... 125 14.0 
Number culled for light fleeces... 30 6.7 
Number culled for other reasons.. 12 11.8 
aeetih IRIE aici Sc ciptece 24.0 


Two hundred fifty head of smooth-type 
ewes shearing twelve pounds and over were 
bred to Rambouillets and 150 head of 
the wrinkly type shearing twelve pounds 
and over were bred to Cotswold rams. 
This was done in order that a more even 
grade of wool would be produced. The 
balance of the herd was bred to Hamp- 
shire bucks for market lambs, and these 
ewes were to be sold this fall. 


This demonstration proves beyond a 
doubt that every sheepman should prac- 
tice the system of culling and should 
strive to get the very best bucks obtain- 
able, whether they be a wool type or mut- 
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ton type. It is evident that more of the 
sheepmen in the San Luis Valley will be- 
gin this practice in the near future as 
the Forest Service is cutting down the 
number of sheep permitted to run on the 
Forest Reserve. This, however, should 
not discourage the sheepmen because they 
can make up in quality what they lose in 
quantity. 

It might be well to state that another 
sheepman, Mr. Victor Garcia of Antonito, 
Colorado, is carrying on this culling work 
under the supervision of the Agricultural 
College and at the end of the second year, 
he has made a gain of more than a pound 
on the ewes in his herd. 
Romeo, Colo. R. E. Kiely, 
County Extension Agent. 





INCREASED WOOL PRODUCTION 
WORK IN NEVADA 


The most important work of members 
of the Elko County Farm Bureau and 
Nevada Extension Service in Elko County 
during the last year has been the inaugu- 
ration of the grading of range sheep for 
more and better wool production. 

The most recent company to grade sheep 
by the touch method was the Smith Creek 
Livestock Company. In this flock eight 
thousand head of sheep were graded into 
two lots by the County Agent. Two 
thousand head were selected for breeding 
to Rambouillet rams and six thousand 
head, with wool of uneven texture and 
short fleeces, were selected for breeding 
to black-face rams. Lambs produced 
from the Rambouillet bunch will be kept 
for the breeding flock while lambs from 
the black faces will be sold for fat lambs. 
The sheep were originally graded in the 
fall of 1926 and in the spring of 1927 a 
number of the fleeces were weighed at 
shearing time in order to check the re- 
sults of the previous grading. The results 
were as follows: 


72 Reserve Ewe Fleeces, average 


weight ............. IED 8.34 Ib. 
100 Cull Ewe Fleeces, average 

TI SE 6.84 Ib. 
Difference in favor of Reserve 

| TR SR Pe ar 1.5 Ib. 


Some ten per cent of yearling lambs 
and cull ewes had become mixed with the 
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reserve flock, otherwise the results would 
have been somewhat better. 

Considering the wool worth thirty cents 
per pound the reserve fleeces on the above 
flock will net forty-five cents per fleece 
above the average received for the cull 
ewes. 

The work will be continued each year 
until it is believed that the Smith Creek 
Livestock Company will have a range 
flock which will shear two or three pounds 
above the average. 

Other sheepmen who have followed this 
method in Elko County are: The Jenkins 
Company and John Carter and Sons. 
Elko, Nev. J. W. Wilson 





NEW MEAT RECIPE BOOK 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has announced the publication of 
a new recipe book, entitled “101 Meat 
Recipes Olde and New.” Appetizing ways 
of preparing the different cuts of the 
various kinds of meat—beef, veal, pork, 
and lamb—both old and new, are included 
in the book, as well as suggestions and 
instructions on proper table service. It 
is the plan of the Meat Board to sell these 
books to retail meat dealers for distribu- 
tion among their customers at Christmas 
time. 





SHEEPMEN SHIP LAMBS 
COOPERATIVELY 

The small sheepmen of Park County, 
Wyoming, have come to appreciate the 
advantage of cooperative action in selling 
their wool and lambs. During the lat- 
ter part of August Assistant County Agent 
Nordyke promoted two such shipments 
from that county to the Omaha markets. 
The first shipment of four double-deck 
cars, included lambs from 19 farms, vary- 
ing in number from two to 134 and topped 
the market at $13.50. The second was 
made up of lambs from a dozen dif- 
ferent farms from five to 109 in number 
and brought a price satisfactory to all 
concerned. A number of shipments are 
to follow soon. Small farm flocks are 
rapidly increasing in Park County and 
cooperative marketing is enabling the 
farmers to get as good prices for their 
products as does the big sheepman 

F. P. Lane. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By H. A. Kidder 


With the exception of a little edging 
up in values, the Boston wool market re- 
mains practically unchanged from the 
conditions reported a month ago. The 
domestic wool clip is moving steadily into 
consumption, and substantial clearances 
have been made in most of the houses. The 
outstanding feature of the month’s trad- 
ing, if there can be said to have been any 
particularly prominent feature, has been 
the swing of the market toward the low 
side, and the way that quarter-bloods and 
below have been cleared. It is reported 
that large buyers have been taking low 
quarter-bloods freely and that profits have 
been made by those shrewd enough to 
forecast the current trend. 

The particular reason for this move- 
ment in low wools has undoubtedly been 
the growing scarcity of foreign crossbreds 
of similar grade. Recently published 
statistics of the available stocks of bonded 
wool in Boston warehouses on September 
1 were 16,587,134 pounds, compared with 
22,211,455 pounds August I, and 54,448,- 
705 pounds, September 1, 1926. These 
figures are for combing and clothing wools 
alone, carpet wools not being included. 
The point of this is that stocks of foreign 
wool decreased 37,861,571 pounds in a 
single year. In the fourteen months from 
July 1, 1926, the decrease in wools of 
this character has been 55,574,649 pounds. 

Further light is shed upon the situation 
by recalling that the official survey of 
Boston wool stocks taken at the beginning 
of the year showed that out of total stocks 
of foreign wool, both in bond and out of 
bond, of 26,777,159 pounds, 14,169,467 
pounds were of South American origin, 
mostly low crossbreds. These low wools 
had been hanging over the market for 
several years, some of them, and had come 
to be regarded as an indispensable hazard 
of doing business. Sales to domestic mills 
and shipments abroad have served to re- 
duce these stocks to a point where they 
are no longer a menace. 

It may be well to emphasize this point, 
for the reduction in foreign low wools, and 
the consequent forced turning of the at- 
tention of mill buyers to wools of domestic 
Origin may be the turning point of the 


whole situation. In fact, the better move- 
ment in low quarter-bloods, and the clear- 
ing of the market of such wools has al- 
ready reacted upon quarter-bloods, and to 
a lesser degree, also upon three-eighths- 
blood wools, with a consequent strengthen- 
ing of the situation in these wools. 

While there has been rather less activity 
and increase of strength on the fine side of 
the market, the finer grades have con- 
tinued to move steadily, especially for 
French combing wools of Territory origin 
and half-bloods, both Territory and fleece 
growths. In short, it is a good all round 
market, with mill buyers still proceeding 
along the line of least resistance as far 
as prices go, but at all times taking enough 
wool to keep the mills running. It is 
commonly remarked that buyers will oper- 
ate only when they have requisitions from 
the mills, indicating that manufacturers 
are endeavoring to go very slow in the 
matter of anticipating needs. The prin- 
cipal lack of stabilization in the present 
situation is on the goods side of the mar- 
ket. From retailer to manufacturer the 
same hesitancy is noted, with everybody 
afraid that some sudden change in the 
popular demand may leave them with un- 
salable goods in stock. 

It does no good to say that what is 
needed is more of the old-time initiative 
in the different sections of the industry. 
It is an era of cautious buying, small or- 
ders and rapidly changing styles, when 
everybody is trying to “pass the buck” to 
his neighbor. There are signs that the 
attention of the women is being diverted 
to some extent towards an increased use of 
wool in their outer garments. Sheer wool 
goods are on the market and are proving 
to be very attractive. Though the amount 
of wool used in the production of such 
goods is relatively small, the trend is in 
the right direction. This is especially 
noticeable now that many women are find- 
ing that rayon and other wood pulp 
fabrics are far less satisfactory and de- 
pendable than those made of wool. 

There is one feature of the situation that 
is attracting much attention. The ques- 
tion is often asked why wool prices per- 
sistently remain on so low a level, while 
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the price situation abroad holds so strong 
and buyers at home find little foreign 
wool available for purchase. Stocks of 
foreign wool are at a lower ebb than has 
been noted for years. The auction season 
in the Antipodes has gotten into full 
swing, with American. buyers doing 
very little. At the series of the London 
wool sales which closed September 29, the 
purchases for this country were only 3000 
bales, which must be considered small, 
in view of the condition of supplies here. 
As far as purchases in Australia are con- 
cerned, the favorite excuse for the current 
abstention from buying has been that the 
bulk of the early offerings have not been 
suitable for America. 

The attitude of manufacturers and mill 
buyers is after all the mainspring of cur- 
rent action. Purchases of wool are being 
made all the time with the thought in 
mind that nothing shall be done to boost 
prices from present levels. As soon as it 
is found that prices are showing a ten- 
dency to advance, buyers promptly with- 
draw until the market settles back into the 
rut. It is also true that cooperation is 
lacking in the wool trade itself. Though 
everybody knows that values ought to be- 
come stronger as available stocks of the 
better grades become reduced, few seem 
to be willing to help along the upward 
movement. 

Various reasons are assigned by sellers 
to explain this angle of the situation. 
Among the more prominent are these: 
That the turnover in the season’s domestic 
clip to date has been uniformly profitable. 
While this continues, it is considered 
highly desirable that nothing be done to 
cut off the demand. Manufacturers are 
insistent in voicing the claim that they 
can not pay materially more for their 
raw wool stock and continue to sell goods 
in the present market. Perhaps the wool 
trade is paying too much attention to this 
claim, but it has a place in the selling 
psychology of today. This plea may be 
accepted for what it is worth, but is often 
heard in Summer Street houses. 

One thing is assured. Prices are gen- 
erally below last year at this time, unless 
possibly the recent swing of the market 
has carried low wools into a position more 
nearly indicative of their real worth. 
Trading in low quarter-blood Territory 
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wools, which have come sharply to the 
front in the recent trading, started when 
the market was down around 35 cents for 
good greasy wools. Shrewd operators 
saw their possibilities and are said to have 
followed the market to 38 cents, buying all 
the way. This was not mill buying, but 
speculative operations between dealers. 
Now the market for the best of these 
wools has gone to 40 cents with sales, with 
most holders talking 41 cents. At 40 
cents, the clean cost of these wools is esti- 
mated at 72 to 76 cents. 

As noted above, straight quarter-bloods 
have shared in the general strength, and 
are now materially higher than they were 
a month ago. Where they were quoted 
at 80 to 82 cents clean, now they can not 
be had at less than 82 cents for standard 
sorts, and in some cases are being held up 
to 85 cents, with sales at 83 cents and up. 
The three-eighths-blood staple has also 
shared in the generally stronger position 
of medium Territories. Though this grade 
has usually lagged behind quarter-bloods 
in the forward movement, of late they 
have been attracting more attention. It 
seems to be the policy of large buyers to 
clear the market of the various grades, be- 
ginning at or near the bottom, as long as 
holders are willing to accept prices recently 
current. Having reached that point they 
find it profitable to pass on to other grades 
that have not yet begun to move. Thus 
the three-eighths-blood grade has been 
selling during recent weeks at 92 cents 
and up, some lots being strongly held at 
95 cents clean. 

There has been little if any change on 
the fine side of the market for Territory 
wools during the month. French comb- 
ing wools have continued to attract most 
attention from wool buyers, as the mills 
have found them profitable to use under 
prevailing manufacturing  conditioris. 
Graded lots of Montana, Wyoming, and 
similar continue to sell at $1.05 to $1.08 
clean, and some original bag wool, Utah 
and similar, is reported to have changed 
hands on the clean basis of $1.05. Half- 
blood staple wools are really stronger than 
they were a month ago, though the bulk 
of the sales have continued to be made 
at around $1.02 to $1.03 clean. More 
holders are asking $1.05 than has pre- 
viously been the case, and it is no longer 
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possible to find top sorts of this grade 
around the dollar mark, though possibly 
some wools, slightly less desirable, might 
be had at that figure. 

The transfer of some big lines of Mon- 
tana fine and fine medium staple Mon- 
tana wools to one of the larger topmaking 
houses has been one of the striking 
recent developments. Two to three mil- 
lion pounds of the best wools available 
in the market were involved, probably 
including staple, French combing and 
half-blood wools. This was referred to 
last month as having just been reported 
and there was some uncertainty as to what 
the effect might be upon the trade as a 
whole. Later analysis has shown that 
the market was sentimentally greatly 
strengthened, but that the larger and 
stronger houses should have been willing 
to let the cream of their holdings go at 
the market was believed to be significant 
of a lack somewhere of real confidence 
in the future. 

Still the end of September has found 
some of the largest holders of Montana 
wools getting up a little courage to put 
a full valuation upon their remaining 
holdings of choice staple wool. Best lots 
of fine and fine medium staple are now 
being held at $1.14 to $1.15, and even a 
slightly less desirable lot would readily 
bring $1.10 to $1.12. Twelve-months’ 
Texas wools are well cleared; in fact, in 
some of the larger houses stocks are very 
much depleted. Current quotations for 


this grade are $1.05 to $1.10 clean. This’ 


does not mark any decline for the month, 
but rather that the selection is not so de- 
sirable. Eight-months’ Texas wools have 
been marked up a little and are now quot- 
able at 92 to 95 cents, with few offering. 

The strength previously noted in Ohio 
and similar fleeces has been continued. 
Indeed, the same tendency has been noted 
for the medium grades as for medium 
Territories. Delaines have been selling 
at 46 cents for the best lots and even frac- 
tionally higher prices are reported to have 
been paid, but the current quotation is 
about the same as a month ago at 45% 
to 46 cents. Half-blood combing wool is 
firmly established on the basis of 45 cents, 
and the medium grades, both three- 
eighths-blood and quarter-blood combing, 
have sold at the same figure. Some buy- 
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ers claim to be able to buy these grades 
for less money, but it is believed that the 
price fits the wool, and that no really stan- 
dard wool can be bought for less than the 
figure named. 

Pulled wools have been firm all the 
month, with a steady demand from the 
woolen mills. Current quotations as this 
is written are $1.10 to $1.12 for AA wools, 
$1.03 to $1.05 for fine A super, 95 to 98 
cents for A super, 88 to 92 cents for choice 
B super, 85 to 87 cents for ordinary B 
super, 75 to 78 cents for C super and 60 
to 70 cents for gray pulled. 

Other woolen wools have continued to 
sell readily and at full prices. New 
Mexico scoured, have sold at 95 cents to 
$1 for No. 1 and 90 to 95 cents for No. 2, 
Scoured Territories of better growths bring 
$1 to $1.05, with baled scoured California 
wools at 85 to 90 cents, the latter figure 
being rather higher than was quoted last 
month. Greasy California wools bring 
$1 to $1.05 clean for Northern and 90 
to 95 cents for Middle Counties. 

A great show of strength has been de- 
veloped at the Australian auctions, with 
the Continent the principal buyer, Japan 
buying heavily, Bradford moderately and 
America very little. At the closing of 
the London sales fine and medium Merinos 
were 5 per cent up, and all crossbreds up 
5 to 7% per cent and only inferior 
Merinos a bit lower, compared with the 
close of the previous series. The outlook 
is for a continuation of high prices in 
all foreign primary and distributing mar- 
kets. 

From the above it is easy to draw an 
optimistic forecast of the probable course 


of the local market in the near future. 





MOCK ROAST LAMB 


Boil a neck of lamb until the bones 


Take out the bones 
Put into 


will slip out easily. 
and shape the meat into a loaf. 
a dripping pan and spread with a poultry 
dressing made of bread crumbs, moistened 
with some of the liquor in which the lamb 
was boiled, and seasoned with salt, pepper, 
melted butter, and sage. Roast, basting 
with the lamb stock. 
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News and Views from the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 

During the five-week period ending 
October 1, the principal markets, eleven 
in number, received approximately 400,- 
000 fewer sheep and lambs than during 
the corresponding period of 1926. The 
week ending October | recorded the ar- 
rival of 389,000 at these markets com- 
pared with 504,000 a year ago: Chicago’s 
September run was 412,294, the largest of 
the year, but the smallest for the month 
in many years, only three lighter Septem- 
ber supplies having been registered since 
1900. Prices were well maintained and 
toward the latter part of the month lambs 
went slightly above levels of the corres- 
ponding period of 1926. Supplies furn- 
ished convincing proof that the crop of 
western lambs was previously depleted by 
April and May storms. 

Features of the month’s trade were: 


A uniform and reasonably stabilized market 
with the exception of the first week when, 
following the Labor holiday, an excessive sup- 
ply of native lambs reported at Chicago and 
eastern markets, and put the trade off its 
stride for a week. 

A well sustained demand for feeding and 
breeding stock of all kinds, feeders who refused 
to contract lambs early making last-minute 
effort to get under cover. 

A healthy dressed market, most of the time, 
high cost of beef and veal enabling retailers 
to cut lamb carcasses at a profit. 

Acquiring of heavy ewe lambs to recuperate 
farm flocks; also scarcity of western-bred 
yearling ewes at the market. 

Indifference of killers toward fat sheep, in- 
dicating lack of demand for heavy mutton. 

Failure of the much advertised gob of native 
lambs to show up at eastern markets. 

Deterioration of both quality and condition 
of western lambs during the month. 


The $14 quotation on top lambs was 
in effect much of the month. It disap- 
peared on the Labor Day debacle, which 
might have been avoided and did nobody 
any good. The trouble on that occasion 
was not due to the run of over 40,500 
at Chicago on the session following Labor 
Day, but a continuance of the glut until 
Thursday, by which time congestion had 
developed at the shambles. and in dressed 
meat channels. The error could have 
been retrieved by the middle of the week, 
but once a movement of natives gets in 
motion, checking it within several days is 
impossible. The early September break 
cost the country a tidy sum of money in 


the aggregate, which was literally thrown 
away, as the prompt manner in which 
prices recuperated indicates. An advance 
Chicago estimate of 20,000, sent out on 
Labor Day, undoubtedly loaded a lot of 
stuff that would otherwise have kept away, 
aggravating the situation. By Friday the 
market picked up and was back to its 
normal early the following week. A tab- 
loid for the month follows: 

Week-ending September 3: Top west- 
ern lambs, $13.85; bulk, $13.25@13.75. 
Top native lambs, $13.75; bulk, $13@ 
13.50. Top feeding lambs, $14; bulk, 
$12.75@13.85. Bulk of fat ewes, $5@ 
6.50. 

Week ending September 10—Top west- 
ern lambs, $14.35; bulk, $13.50@14.25. 
Top native lambs, $13.15; bulk, $12.75@ 
13. Top feeding lambs, $13.65; bulk, 
$12.75@13.50. 

Week ending September 17—Top west- 
ern lambs, $14; bulk, $13.50@14. Top 
native lambs $13.50; bulk, $12.75@13.25. 
Top feeding lambs, $14; bulk, $13@13.65. 
Fat ewes, $5@6.50. 

Week ending September 24—Top west- 
ern lambs, $14.35;bulk, $13.50@14.25. 
Top native lambs, $14.25; bulk, $13.25@ 
14. Top feeding lambs, $14; bulk, $13@ 
13.85. Fat ewes, $5@6.25. 

Week ending October 1—Top western 
lambs, $14.10; bulk, $13.75@14. Top 
native lambs, $14; bulk, $13.25@13.75. 
Top feeding lambs, $14; bulk, $12.75@ 
13.70. Fat ewes, $5.50@6.50. 

The market was uniform, other than 
during the Labor Day period. Killers, 
both big packers and the smaller fry, 
wanted a fresh supply much of the time, 
keeping the market on an even kéel and 
eliminating September eccentricity to a 
large extent. Toward the end of the month 
trade disclosed a healthy undertone, carry- 
ing the top price above the $14 line. 
Native lambs came better than usual, with 
a short cull end, but carried the usual 
proportion of heavy bucks, weighing 100 
to 130 pounds, that were absorbed under 
a $2 per hundredweight penalty, killers 
making no protest against taking them on 
that basis, which appeared to be accept- 
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able to growers, who had the advantage 
of added weight. Owing to the demise of 
W. W. Burch, the stereotyped September 
mass meeting to penalize the buck lamb 
officially did not develop. 

Feeders, all over the corn belt, wanted 
lambs in the worst way, but stood pat 
with respect to price. The decks were 
cleared daily on a $13@13.50 basis for 
the bulk, with a sprinkling up to $13.85 
and an occasional load of light lambs with 
quality at $14. But feeders also took a lot 
of big lambs for short feeding, with the 
intention of shearing before they are re- 
turned to market. These sturdy big lambs 
are a good short-feeding proposition when 
bought $1 per hundredweight below the 
general market. That feeders absorbed 
a considerable quantity of such stock was 
indicated by an average cost of $12.69 per 
hundredweight, which included a sprink- 
ling at $12@12.50. 

Washington and Idaho were engaged 
in cleaning up all through September, 
Montana and Wyoming also stepped into 
the ring with a run that carried the usual 
large percentage of feeders. Demand for 
feeding lambs was such as to absorb them, 
however, and probably effected prompt 
repair of the break early in the month. 

Demand for fat sheep was negligible, 
otherwise lambs would not have sold at 
$13@14 and fat ewes largely at $5@6. 
Dressed trade for heavy mutton is limited 
to a few localities. A handful of yearl- 
ings and wethers showed up during the 
month, yearlings selling largely at $9.50@ 
10.50 and wethers at $7@8. 

At no time were there enough breeding 
ewes to go around. Buyers wanted choice 
yearlings and two and three-year-olds, 
solid and broken mouths finding a some- 
what narrow outlet. Ninety-five-pound 
yearling ewes at $14.50 looked as high as 
anything of that character has sold during 
the past five years. Unable to get young 
stuff, the country took a considerable 
number of solid-mouthed ewes at $7.50@ 
8.75. The sheep-restocking furore is run- 
ning all over the eastern country from 
Alabama to Michigan and will continue 
if present prices of fat lambs are main- 
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tained. Farmers have discovered that it 
is possible to run ewe bands with lambs 
on sweet clover all summer at minimum 
cost, recuperate land fertility, and make 
a fat lamb. By this method flocks are 
not run on permanent, parasite-infected 
blue grass pastures, but on clean recently 
plowed land, and by utilizing sweet clover, 
the carrying capacity of the land may be 
doubled. It promises to be the next major 
development in the native sheep business 
and would expand rapidly if the necessary 
western breeding stock were available. 


Trade opinion is conservatively builish 
as far as the winter market is concerned. 
It was evident early in October that the 
big end of the western run was already in 
and as there will be no early, or heavy 
return run of fed western lambs from the 
corn belt area an advance of $1 per hun- 
dredweight in fat lamb.. would not sur- 
prise the trade. The residue of the native 
crop must be reckoned with during Octo- 
ber and November, however, and what is 
concealed in that quarter can only be con- 
jectural. Probably feed plenitude kas 
had the effect of holding back some native 
lambs, but they will be practically all in 
by the middle of November. Last year 
it will be remembered, a gob of farm-fed 
western stuff descended on the market, 
creating a condition of semi-paralysis, but 
this will not be repeated as the necessary 
western lambs did not go out and they 
are in stronger hands, being held by regu- 
lar and experienced feeders instead of an 
army of amateurs as was the case last fall. 
The extent of the deficiency of lambs on 
feed east of the Missouri River, in com- 
parison with last year, cannot even be ap- 
proximated, but is undoubtedly 50 per 
cent east of the Mississippi. lowa was a 
free buyer at Omaha late in the season 
and has probably tucked away nearly 
as many lambs as last year. West of the 
Missouri River, mainly Colorado and 
Nebraska, winter feeding will be of nor- 
mal volume, although substantially in ex- 
cess of last year. The Scottsbluff Valley 
in Nebraska is credited with about 250.- 
000 against 90,000 last winter. A year 
ago there was nothing on feed in northern 
Colorado the last of September, but at 
that period the movement was under way 
this season. Northern and eastern Colo- 
rado, including the Fort Morgan and 
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Brush sections, will feed about 1,000,000 
head from present indications, or 25 per 
cent more than last year, counting the 
stuff what went in late. The San Luis 
Valley will feed about 35,000 head, against 
75,000 last winter, the decrease being due 
to poor feed crop and a switch to stock 
pigs. The Arkansas Valley will handle 
around 315,000, the same as last year. 

In addition eastern Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Montana must be reckoned with in 
figuring on the winter supply. As to the 
policy feeders will pursue, trade opinion 
differs, probability being that long feed- 
ing will be avoided and that plenty of 
counterfeit lambs will report to the but- 
cher, which may put a premium on fin- 
ished stock. Colorado has acquired many 
big lambs and, after the disastrous ex- 
perience of two years back, will top them 
out at the earliest possible moment. It 
is trade opinion that from January 15 
there will be periods of indigestion. 

Dressed trade is healthy, an encourag- 
ing sign. At New York choice lambs car- 
casses are selling at $27@28 per hundred- 
weight; medium $22@26. At Chicago 
specialties are selling up to $29; the bulk 
at $23@27 per hundredweight. Fat ewe 
carcasses are wholesaling anywhere from 
$8 to $12; wether carcasses at $14@16, 
but overfat ewe carcasses are hard to sell 
around $7. 


Current lamb prices are about 25 cents 
per hundredweight higher than a year ago, 
but $1.75 lower than two years ago. In 
1924 prices were slightly lower than at 
present, but at the low spot in 1921 were 
about $5 under current quotations. 

J. E. Poole 





OMAHA 


The shortage of lambs throughout the 
western range country, together with 
heavier contracting this year, continued 
in evidence during September, when 
receipts at Omaha totaled 429,328 head, 
o1 about 92,500 head short of the same 
month in 1926. Despite the predicted 


scarcity of Wyoming lambs at eastern 
markets, the proportion furnished by this 
state was practically as large as a year 
ago, aggregating 218,502 head, or more 
than half of the combined receipts. Idaho 
was next, with 120,000 head, while Utah 
shipped in but 47,600: head, with Ne- 
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braska and Colorado fourth and fifth. 

Early in the month the excessive heat 
wave gave rise to poor demand for 
dressed lamb in the East. This fact, to- 
gether with the heaviest runs of the sea- 
son up to that time, weighed heavily on 
the trade in live animals, and packers 
succeeded in forcing values to the lowest 
of the year, with top and bulk rangers 
selling at $12.50. Recovery from the low 
point was rapid, however, and by the 
22nd of the month prices were back on 
a par with the middle of August, bulk of 
the lambs bringing $13.50@14.00, top to 
shippers $14.10. Another break set in 
on closing rounds, which put the top and 
bulk to $13.40, or in practically the same 
notches as on the close of August. Natives 
generally sold 50 cents under the west- 
erns while the few fed shorn lambs that 
came went to shambles within a $11.65@ 
12.25 spread, most sales during the last 
half of the month being above $12.00. 

Stability of prices and brisk demand 
featured the trade in feeders throughout 
the month. The proportion of lambs 
that arrived in feeder flesh was practically 
as large as last year, averaging around 
60 per cent, and on some days as high as 
75 per cent of the total range contingent. 
Weights in most instances ran strong, 
very few lambs coming to market under 
65 pounds . Consequently buyers, in 
their eagerness to get lambs, took aver- 
ages as high as 70 pounds at prices that 
compared more favorably with those 
paid for the lighter weights than was the 
case a year ago. 

Prices on the whole failed to show much 
change during the four weeks of trade. 
The fluctuations in fat lambs had little or 
no effect on the feeder market and quota- 
tions on the latter exceeded those on killer 
stock on a good many days. If anything, 
however, final sales showed strength when 
compared with the end of August. 

The month’s total shipments to the 
country were 272,744 head, about 57,000 
head lighter than during September of 
last year. This, however, was only be- 
cause the lambs were not here to be bought 
and the proportion of the total run was 
practically the same as last year. Buyers 
were hot for everything that came and 
the great majority of sales were at $13.00 
@13.50, most of the better grades bring- 
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ing $13.25@13.50, with choice sorted kinds 
around the 60-pound average up to $13.65, 
and the month’s extreme top at $13.75. 
Nebraska and Iowa took the lion’s share 
of these, dividing about 228,000 head be- 
tween them, while states farther east were 
generally way short of a year ago. During 
the last few days of the month local op- 
erators stepped in and took quite a few 
fleshy lambs, suitable for shearing pur- 
poses, at figures upwards to $13.25. 

On the whole, but little change is ex- 
pected in the feeder market for the bal- 
ance of the season. Indications are that 
demand will take care of all that come 
as there will be an abundance of feed 
in outlying territory. Whatever change 
there might be should be for the better, 
on both fat and feeder lambs. 

All classes of aged sheep declined dur- 
ing the month, top on fat ewes dropping 
to $6.25, with most sales at $6.00 and 
under. Demand for feeding and breeding 
stock narrowed considerably in the late 
trade and buyers pounded prices in these 
classes sharply under those of a month 
ago. On the close the best feeders were 
not quotable above $5.25, with most good 
kinds bringing $4.50@5.00. Fair-mouth- 
ed breeders are at present quoted up to 
$6.50, with solid-mouthed kinds as high 
as $8.25 or a little above and younger 
ewes higher. 

K. H. Kittoe. 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for September were ap- 
proximately 121,400 compared with 143,- 
784 the same month a year ago. Bulk of 
offerings were from the West and about 
one-third of these were feeders. The 
lamb market during the month was very 
uneven, the top ranging from $12.60@ 
14.00 on westerns, with the best quoted at 
$13.50 on the extreme close, which was 
Steady with a month ago. Natives sold 
up to $12.75 on the close, which was the 
same as a month ago. Of the month’s 
supply about 100,000 were from western 
states, Idaho, Utah and Colorado being 
the heaviest contributors in the order 
named. Feeding lambs were in fairly 
good demand at all times and prices are 
Steady with a month ago. Bulk of light- 
weights sold $13.00@13.25, with heavier 
and less desirable kinds $12.25@12.85. 
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Aged stock closes around 50 cents lower. 
Best western ewes quoted on the close at 
$6.00, wethers $7.00@7.50 and yearlings 
$9.50@10.00. Breeding ewes sold mostly. 
$7.00@9.00, and feeders $4.50@5.75. 
H. H. Madden. 





KANSAS CITY 

September lamb prices pursued a 
choppy course. There were no unusual 
swings except that the trend was altered 
with more than the expected quickness. 
For a day or two it would look as if de- 
mand had enough urgency to develop a 
steady upward price and then trade would 
flounder in a period of indifferent de- 
mand at falling prices. Eastern markets 
encountered more of this than river points, 
in fact the eastern trade was more erratic 
than in the West and with but few ex- 
ceptions western shippers received more 
net money than by seeking an outlet far- 
ther east. Killers hung close to current 
needs in their purchases, and September 
did not pile up any burdensome stocks of 
dressed lamb and mutton. Prices made 
a slightly higher average than August, 
but at the same time they were not con- 
sidered high for September, and were 
relatively low as compared to cattle. In 
volume of trade at principal markets there 
was less than in the same month last year, 
due to the fact that receipts were smaller, 
but if all the supplies that changed hands, 
both country and market, were taken into 
consideration, there was no decrease. Buy- 
ing in the country and on the range re- 
flected strong faith in the future market 
conditions, also that more than normal re- 
placements are being made in flocks and 
that new flocks are being started. The 
production trend in sheep is upward, but 
well in line with expanding requirements. 

September started with best lambs sell- 
ing at $13.60 and closed with sales at 
$13.50, or only a 10-cent net change for 
the month. The low point $12.75 was 
recorded on September 9 and the high 
point $14 was reached on the 21st. The 
largest advance in any one week was $1.25 
and the largest decline for a seven-day 
period was $1. On September 28, out of 
a total of 7,000 head, slightly more than 
5,000 Utah, Colorado, and Idaho lambs 
brought the top price $13.85. It has been 
a good many months since so many west- 
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ern lambs sold daily at the top price. This 
was due to the uniformly even and good 
condition of the offerings. Also very few 
of the range lambs weighed over 82 pounds 
and 76 to 81 pounds were _ prevailing 
averages. Weights were well suited to 
prevailing current needs, and where they 
were light, there was a ready sort and out- 
let to feeders for those of under weight. 

The fat sheep side of the trade was 
limited to light receipts. As far as of- 
ferings afforded a part test, prices fluctu- 
ated within a 25 to 50-cent range and the 
net change for the month was approxi- 
mately 25 cents. On the close fat yearl- 
ings were quoted at $9.25 to $10; wethers 
$7.25 to $8, and ewes $5 to $6.25. In 
years when flocks are being increased, the 
supply of fat ewes is smaller than when 
the producing side is in the process of 
liquidation. The ewes that have passed 
into killers’ hands this season, though in 
good flesh, were the cut outs and culls from 
flocks. All the ewes with a lamb possibil- 
ity were taken by country buyers at prices 
ranging from $6.50 to $13.50, according 
to age and condition. The scarcity of 
wethers and yearlings emphasizes the fact 
that sheep production is on a lamb and 
ewe basis. There are always more yearl- 
ings and wethers available in a year fol- 
lowing unfavorable prices than when 
good prices have prevailed for several 
seasons, but it is obvious that producers 
have ceased to carry wether lambs beyond 
both the grazing and feeding season. 


Feeding lambs found a ready outlet the 
entire month. In many cases the light 
lambs sold higher per pound than fat 
lambs. The month’s sales were practically 
within a $12.50 to $13.50 range with more 
selling at $13 to $13.25 than at any other 
quarter position. The per cent of lambs 
suitable for feeding purposes was ma- 
terially below normal evidently the re- 
serve for delivery on contracts accounting 
for the small supply. 

The area west of the Mississippi River 
will feed more lambs this coming winter 
than last winter and the big part of this 
increase will be west of the Missouri 
River, principally west Nebraska and 
Colorado. East of the Mississippi River, 
the corn crop is short of last year and 
sheep feeding will be cut down according- 
ly. In all probability the total number 
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on feed this winter will be less than last 
winter, but the shortage will show at mar- 
kets in the early half of the winter. De- 
liveries into feed lots are being made later 
than usual. The eastern corn belt feeds 
for the early winter market and there is 
where the decrease in feeding will show 
this winter, consequently supplies of fat 
lambs the last half of November, Decem- 
ber, and January will be small. There 
have been two successive seasons of high 
late prices, but this winter may prove an 
exception owing to a different line up in 
feeding operations. 

September receipts in Kansas City were 
220,000 or 63,000 less than in the same 
month last year. The combined receipts 
at Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and St. Joseph last month were 
1,237,000, a decrease of 343,000 or 22 per 
cent compared with September, 1926. 
Practically the entire decrease was in 
feeding lambs. 

C. M. Pipkin. 





PURE-BRED RAM TRAIN 


A train composed of educational exhi- 
bits pertaining to wool and sheep raising 
and three cars of pure-bred rams to be 
sold went over southeastern Ohio on the 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
during the week of September 19. The 
train made half-day stops at different 
points along the line, and interested people 
were afforded an opportunity to view the 
exhibits, which included displays of the 
standard grades of wool, fleeces properly 
prepared for market, parasites common 
to sheep and methods of control, properly 
balanced rations for sheep of different 
ages, feed racks and other necessary equip- 
ment for sheep raising. Farmers wish- 
ing rams were also given a chance to make 
their purchases. At each stop discussions 
on different phases of sheep production 
occurred, 

This is the second train of its kind to be 
put on in Ohio, the first one having gone 
over the district in 1926. The Ohio State 
University, the Ohio Experiment Station, 
Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, county agricultural agents, and sev- 
eral breed associations, cooperate with the 
railroad in putting the tours on. 
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PRESENT OUTLOOK ON WINTER 
MARKET FOR FED LAMBS 


All through September the feeding 
lamb market stood up stiffer than a cat’s 
back, both at the stock yards and on the 
range. Realizing that efforts to buy in 
the West would be futile, corn-belt and 


eastern feeders picked up what they could 
at the market, but at the best they found 
poor picking as the movement of western 
lambs dwindled and even a large percent- 
age of thin stock during the last half of 
September did not yield many in an ag- 
gregate sense. Feeders paid up to $14 
for choice light lambs, took the’ bulk of 
the available supply at a range of $13@ 
13.75, and garnered a few big lambs at 
$12.50@12.75, most of these being taken 
out for shearing and a quick turn to 
avoid excess weight, which is invariably 
a handicap in the finality of the operation. 
When fat lambs broke, feeders merely 
weakened and invariably the supply was 
cleaned up. Not until the third week of 
September did fat lambs sell above feed- 
ers, and when that happened, killers 
cheated the feed lot by taking thousands 
of lambs that were merely in good feeder 
flesh, indicating a good clearance for 
dressed lamb. 


Demand came from all quarters and 
was insistent at the prices, Michigan get- 
ting in earlier than usual on the theory 
that the crop of lambs absorbed by the 
corn belt this fall will return to market 
fit for the butcher, yielding few, if any, 
not eligible to killer competition and 
available for a second trip to the country. 
Meanwhile Nebraska, reveling in feed and 
in possession of a big corn crop, was busy 
buying lambs at Denver or anywhere else 
a bunch was available, paying prices 
right up to the Chicago level, cost of mov- 
ing reckoned with, and lowa feeders were 
busy on the Omaha market, high and 
advancing cost of stock cattle, together 
with improvement in the corn crop due to 
a hot September furnishing incentive. 
Had corn not come along as it did, some 
of this. lowa buying would have been 
eliminated. Possibly a government esti- 
mate that the number of winter-fed lambs 
would be around fifteen per cent less than 
last year, approximately a million head, 
may have had something to do with it. 
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The guesstimate will be worth watching 
when the crop comes to market. 

Naturally concern is rife as to the out- 
come of the winter feeding season. Un- 
less consensus of market opinion is all 
awry, good prices are to be expected until 
along in January when the big gob of 
lambs that went into feed lots west of the 
Missouri River begins to move. Colorado 
and Nebraska have installed the normal 
number of lambs. Compared with last 
winter’s light output, it will be a large 
crop. Price will depend on how it is mar- 
keted. Presumably, under new feed cost 
Colorado will short feed, economizing on 
corn and relying on home-grown feed to 
the maximum extent. Having had a taste 
of big lamb vicissitude, making weight 
will be avoided and heavy lambs wil! be 
topped out at the earliest opportunity, 
which should keep them moving from the 
middle of January. After the turn of 
the year, the market will be anybody’s 
guess. A certain element in the trade 
must be optimistic, or it would not be 
bidding $12 for lambs now on feed in 
Montana for delivery about the middle 
of February: One of the major packing 
concerns is feeding lambs to move all 
through the season, which may mean 
something although packers go wrong as 
do laymen. 

One thing to consider is that the West 
elsewhere than Colorado and Nebraska is 
finishing a lot of lambs that were not 
there a year ago and that these will 
figure in the late winter supply. Feed 
is plentiful and lambs have been held to 
salvage it, especially in Montana, but this 
accession will be offset by a deficient 
movement of second-hand lambs that went 
back to the country for a second feed 
early last winter. The corn belt has 
plenty of feed this year and physical con- 
ditions are decidedly better. 

Increase in pelt values is a bullish fac- 
tor and the dressed market is in healthy 
condition, enabling distributors to clean 
up each week end and avoid throwing a 
surplus into the freezer. Other meats, 
especially beef, are high, reversing last 
year’s conditions and at present prices re- 
tailers are able to cut lamb carcasses up 
at a profit which keeps it moving over 
the block. Retailers will push anything 
that shows a profit; when it gets abnorm- 
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ally high they will actually advise custo- 
mers to take something else. The attitude 
of the distributor is vital to the producer 
and retailers play no favorites, especially 
chain stores which have become an im- 
portant factor in meat distribution. 
Corn-belt feeders, the farm element, 
balked at buying lambs on the range this 
year, for which their unsatisfactory ex- 
perience the previous season was respons- 
ible. An Indiana man who feeds around 
a thousand head was on the Chicago mar- 
ket in September getting what he needed. 
“l’ll never buy another lamb elsewhere 
than at the market until the practice 
changes,” he said. “Last year I got a 
string of lambs of all sizes, shapes, colors 
and weights. They ran from wrinkly 
little white-faces to big half-blood Lin- 
colns, a veritable jack pot, fifty-seven 
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varieties as it were and a nice mess for a 
feeder to tackle. The light end ran down 
to 40 pounds; the heavy up to 80 pounds 
and plan as! might I could not get a load 
of uniform lambs to send to market all 
winter. As it happened | stayed with 
the pee-wee end until spring and they 
made me some money, but if I can avoid 
it | will never acquire another similar 
band of lambs, at least not while | can 
go to the market and buy any kind | want 
at the weight I desire.” 

This tells the story of why many far- 
mer feeders avoided range buying. It was 
a policy that did not get them many 
lambs, but they appear satisfied. If the 
coming season proves to be a money 
maker, they may go back to the range 
next year. 

J. E. Poole. 








Bloating or Hoven 


A Statement Published by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Regarding Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Bloating in Sheep 


Bloating is a disease affecting ruminant 
animals that is characterized by a dis- 
tention of the abdomen due to the forma- 
tion of gas in the rumen or paunch. 

The cause of bloating has long been 
known to be the rapid eating or the over- 
eating of easily fermenting feed. Clover 
and alfalfa are most liable to produce 
bloating, but there are a number of other 
feeds that cannot be fed without due cau- 
tion. Cornmeal and middlings, turnips, 
potatoes, and cabbages are frequent cause 
of gas distention. In the fall of the year 
forage that is covered with hoar frost 
when eaten is sometimes harmful. 

Pasturing animals on grass or clover 
when wet by dew or rain, especially if the 
animals are allowed to gorge themselves, 
is a prolific cause of, disaster. Sugar beet 
pulp is an article that must be fed with 
due caution. 

The greatest danger of losses from bloat 
occurs when animals are removed from 
somewhat scanty rations to an excess of 
tender, young, green growths or from 
short pasture to an abundance of rich 
tempting provender. The danger of 
bloating is said to be greatly increased by 
Watering the animals immediately after 


they have filled their rumens with fer- 
mentable feed. 

Greedy eating predisposes the animal 
to an attack of bloating, wherefore it 
sometimes happens that an hungry ani- 
mal will become bloated after eating feeds 
that would be harmless if eaten with mod- 
eration. Among feeds of this character 
are oat chaff and ensilage which may 
prove harmful if bolted too rapidly in 
large quantities. 

Bloating often appears in a number of 
animals in the same flock or herd at the 
same time owing to the fact that all of 
them have eaten feed of the same char- 
acter under exactly similar conditions. 

An animal that has been sick for some 
time and that has become weakened in 
consequence, will sometimes become 
bloated because the movements of the 
rumen are less energetic than while the 
animal is in its usual health. 

The affected animal stops eating and 
soon begins to show signs of being in pain. 
In a short time, the swelling of the body 
is plainly visible, and the animal soon 
shows evidences of distress. It is unwill- 
ing to move, or steps about stiffly. The 
breathing becomes labored. The ab- 
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domen becomes round, tense, and drum- 
like to the touch. The left flank may be- 
come so distended that it will rise above 
the level of the backbone. The animal 
has an anxious expression, moves about 
uneasily, perhaps reeling in its move- 
ments. If not relieved, suffocation finally 
ends its distress. 

Bloating is more dangerous in sheep 
than in cattle, since the relatively smaller 
thorax of the sheep causes more serious 
disturbances of respiration and circula- 
tion. 

When a number of animals become af- 
fected at the same time, the losses will be 
comparatively greater, because it will be 
impossible to give each patient suitable 
attention. 

In treating these cases it is always best 
to remove the gas through the natural 
passages if possible, rather than to have 
recourse to puncturing the walls of the 
rumen. Relief is sometimes effected’ by 
passing a hollow probang down the gullet 
until gas is able to escape through it. 
This procedure will be more likely to be 
successful if the fore parts of the animal 
are lifted several inches higher than the 
hind parts. This may be accomplished 
by making the animal stand with its fore 
feet on an elevation or with its hind feet 
in a hollow or depression. Massage of 
the abdomen at this time will be helpful 
in expelling the gas, and assistance may 
also be gained by compressing the abdom- 
en by tying a rope tightly around it. 

Should none of these milder methods 
prove effective, puncture of the rumen by 
a trocar must be resorted to. 

The trocar encased in its canula is to 
be pushed into the most prominent part 
of the left flank directing the point of the 
trocar towards the right elbow. The tro- 
car is then withdrawn which allows the 
gas to escape through the canula which 
must be kept in place for several hours to 
allow the escape of gas which continues 

» form from the fermenting masses of 
feed that are still contained in the rumen. 
A bandage wound around the body of 
the animal will secure the canula in posi- 
tion, or a stout cord may be tied around 
the head of the canula and also fastened 
to the body of the animal. Food particles 
sometimes check the escape of gas. These 
may be pushed off from the end of the 
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canula by passing a small wire through 
its opening. 

If no trocar is at hand, a sharp clean 
knife may be used. After insertion, the 
knife blade should be twisted to force the 
cut wider open. If necessary, a’ stitch or 
two may be taken with clean linen or silk 
thread, after the escape of the gas to hold 
the edges of the cut together. 

Better than any treatment after an 
animal has become bloated, is the exercise 
of proper caution in preventing it from 
overeating any kind of dangerous feed 
and from eating large amounts ravenous- 
ly when very hungry. Again, care should 
be used when the feed is to be changed 
from scanty pasture to luscious growing 
clover from alfalfa to green stubble fields 
and also when changed from dry unpal- 
atable fodder to other feeds that are richer 
and more appetizing. When turned onto 
rich and luxuriant pastures the animals 
should only be allowed to feed on them 
for a short time at first. This period may 
be gradually increased from time to time 
until finally it becomes safe to allow the 
animals to feed at will. ' 

The feeding of dry hay with dangerous 
green forage has often proved effective in 
warding off excessive gas formation. 

For cattle, 2 ounces of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia given every half hour in a 
quart of cold water will be found very 
beneficial while the distention is subsid- 
ing. 

For sheep, a mixture composed of sul- 
phite of soda, | dram, powdered ginger, 
| dram, and cold water 4 ounces, thor- 
oughly shaken, after which 2 drams of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia are added 
just previously to the administration of 
the remedy to the sheep, has been highly 
recommended. 

After the bloating has subsided the ad- 
ministration of a dose of Epsom * or 
Glauber’s salts will serve to remove an 
excess of food materials from the diges- 
tive tract of the animal. 

Some stockmen claim to have found 
protection while feeding dangerous forage 
by allowing both cattle and sheep to have 
irequent access to a mixture composed of 
| part of slaked lime and 2 parts of salt. 

It should be repeated that caution is 
far more valuable than treatment in deal- 
ing with this condition. 


ANOTHER LIFT FOR THE RANCH 
BOY 


One reason why more boys don’t take to 
books, for their own benefit, I believe 
is because of the books. No boy worth 
while is going to wade through page after 
page of high sounding, scholarly words 
to find out how to do some simple thing. 
For a long time we have been in need of 
a book for the boys on ranches and farms. 
A book that would be concise and to the 
point and at the same time, carry some 
real needed information. At last we have 
such a book, covering live stock at least. 

There is just off the press of the Cen- 
tury Co., a new book, “Practical Activi- 
ties in Animal Husbandry”, by Dr. Chas. 
I. Bray, associate professor of animal 
husbandry, with Prof. G. A. Schmidt, 
associate professor in charge of agricul- 
tural education, as junior author. Both 
men are located at the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 

This new book covers a wide subject 
in a new and better way. It covers the 
subjects of beef cattle, sheep, swine, horses 
and mules, dairy cattle, poultry, farm 
butchering and outlines for home projects. 
The appendix contains a great deal of 
miscellaneous information. Under each 
of the eight separate headings will be 
found a surprising mass of worth-while 
stuff that no boy half way interested 
in live stock, wouldn’t jump at. And the 
boy won’t be alone in his appreciation 
of the book either, for you older men will 
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find many things within this new book’s 
covers, that you have long wanted to 
know. 

The book was produced for use as a 
text book, but the happy thing about it 
is, that its use will not be limited to the 
school room; it is so well gotten together 
that while an instructor would be of great 
help, yet, a diligent person could school 
himself from its pages. 

This is just the kind of a book a boy 
or young man would like to have at the 
sheep wagon. He would find a lot of 
interesting matter on things that he knew, 
and then to top this all off he will find 
instruction on most every other phase of 
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Patents Designs 
Trademarks 


Complicated cases solicited. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 


Milton G. Carver 
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FOR SALE 
HIGH CLASS RANCH 


Located 5 miles west of Cheyenne, Wyoming, on Union Pacific 


7,000 acres deeded, fenced, land, with modern residence, barns, 
corrals, and lambing equipment. Not been grazed this year and 
will normally carry two ewe bands. Range for summer adjoining 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO GET IN 
SHEEP BUSINESS WITH MODERATE 
INVESTMENT 
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the live-stock industry. In the sheep 
division will be found the following sub- 
jects: Docking and Castrating Lambs; 
Vaccinating Sheep; Placing a Class ot 
Fat Sheep; same on breeding sheep, mut- 
ton and fine wool types; Blocking and 
Trimming Sheep for Show; Trimming feet 
of Sheep; Shearing, Dipping etc; Judging 
Wool by the Score Card Method; Deter- 
mining Shrinkage of Wool; Making a 
Set of Wool Grade Samples, and last, A 
Study of Rations Being Fed to Sheep. 

One is told how to fix beef cattle 
for the show ring, etc. Under horses 
you will find how to braid the Aberdeen 
plait, that pretty braid with the little 
roses in it that grooms decorate the manes 
of show horses with. Under dairying is a 
lot more information, which is also true 
of the poultry division. There are a 
host of illustrations all of the useful kind; 
in fact there isn’t anything wasted on 
frills, the book hits the nail from the start 
to the finish. 

Dr. Bray is especially well prepared 
to write such a book, and being a farm 
raised boy, he remembers how much he 
would have appreciated just such a book, 
had it then been in print. The book is 
being published by the Century Co. and 
the price | understand is $2, and you 
surely can obtain a copy for your boy 
through the book department of the Wool 
Grower. Every ranch and farm boy, and 
girl too for that matter, should have 
access to this book. It will help them 
help themselves, by making their work 
on the home place more interesting. 


Allyn H. Tedman 





CONDITIONS IN SOUTHWESTERN 
COLORADO 


With the exception of one week in the 
early part of October we have had very 
fainy weather in this section since Sep- 
tember Ist. Fall range feed is unusually 
good, the best in years in fact. Consid- 
erable foot rot, however, has been re- 
ported among the range sheep owing to 
the very wet season, and lambs also are 
lighter than usual on this account. 

No breeding ewes have been changing 
hands recently. A few broken-mouthed 
ewes, however, have been contracted. 
Dolores, Colorado. - Wm. Ritten. 
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Home Comfort Camp 





Shipped Knocked Down. Easy to set up 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 
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The Will to Serve 


Nothing is of more importance to a railroad than the friendship of its 
patrons, earned by fair-dealing and maintained by mutual understanding 
and cooperation. 

A man may abuse his friends, throw his reputation for honesty and 
square-dealing to the winds, and move to a new region where he is un- 
known, there to retrieve his fortunes and his name. 

But a railroad is as much a part of the commonwealth it serves as a 
mountain is part of the landscape wherein it stands. It must remain to 
enjoy the friendship, or face the criticism of its patrons. 


On the part of the Class 1 railroads the WILL TO SERVE the public 
adequately and well is reflected by prompt and intelligent service, friendly 
employes, modern and plentiful equipment, active interest in the upbuilding 
of communities served and the far-seeing vision of service that during sixty- 
three months ending March 31, 1927 inspired expenditures totaling $4,153,- 
465,000 of new capital for new mainlines, side track and yards extensions, 
doubletracking, new equipment and other betterments and facilities with 
which to assure good and efficient service to patrons in the future. 
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NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 





Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 





PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


MICH, U. S. A 
ILLE, ONT., CAN 


IETROIT 
WALKERS) 























KEEP AWAY THE BLOW FLIES 
BLACK GUARD 
PROTECTIVE DRESSING 


For shear-cuts, superficial wire cuts, cer- 
tain surface sores, or incisiens, or after 
docking and branding-tends to repel attacks 


on wound by Screw Worm Flies, 


Waggot Flies, and similar blow flies. Very 


inexpensive. 
Pt. cans, 60 cents; Qts. $1.00; 
$2.00; 1 Gal., 


Yo Gal., 
$3.00; 5 Gal., $12.50 


If cash “accompanies order, we pay freight 


or postage in U. 
oostpaid. 
Made only by 


S. A. ..Trial cans 26 cents 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3103 Walnut St. 


Denver, Colo. 


SHIP OR OFFER YOUR t 


SHEEP ,.PELTS 


104 N MAINST’- Hellman Bros. O°: 
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A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 


DeLux 
and 

Standard 

Camps | 





Famous lor 4U years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 





525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Can ship to any point on railroad 
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TRAP AND SHIP TO 


® MONEY Balle 
| x McMILLAN, 


50 Years 


In Business 


Get Highest Prices, Honest Grading, 

Prompt Cash Returns, Free Ilu- 

strated Trappers’ Guide to Shippers 
Write for Price List 


MCMILLAN FUR & WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 


Sale Lat Re: 
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“Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


ane wert CH ae 


The new self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
“STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered — Lettered to suit.. Write 


for description and price 
KE ‘Deot. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 


“FAR TAGS 


ALWUZ-ON 
LIVESTOCK 
Sufficient ge >4 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 
Write for free samples. 


attached in one operation. 
name, address and number. 

Inter-Mountain Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 






















Send for Handy Breeder’s Chart 


Sa PERFECT 
\ SSB 


aly CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
FOR Ye, Ss e original self-piercing 
tag. Its Double Hole 


F ww FE E Lock makes it superior 

to all imitations. Clam- 

Fukada ee ped on in one operation 
it “stays put” 

67 W. Bowy 


SALTLAKE STAMP CO. si.tist er 


Without obligation is me, please send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. 
Name 
Mews 
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COLLECTION OF NATIONAL DUES 
BY ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 


The Arizona Wool Growers Association 
passed a resolution at its last annual con- 
vention in Flagstaff on July 13, author- 
izing the collection of membership dues 
for the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at the same time as the money for 
the state association was received. The col- 
lection is being made on the basis of 
three cents per head of sheep owned, one 
half cent of which amount is turned to 
the National. Up to the present time 
Secretary H. B. Embach of the Arizona 
Association has remitted to the National 
Wool Growers Association a total of 
$797.03, which covers memberships for 
twenty-nine sheepmen as follows: 


Aso Sheep Company, Flagstaff........ 
Aubrey L. & L. S. Co., Seligman 
(A. A. Johns) 
Martin Arrochea, Flagstaff ........ 7.50 
Bankhead & Henderson Sh. Co., Belmont 41.75 
G. F. Campbell, Flagstaff........ 18.78 
Clear Creek Cattle Co., Flagstaff 4() 63 
Concho L. S. Co., Flagstaff .. 40.00 
Jose Elargo, Winslow 8.50 
Peter Espil, Flagstaff .......... 10.17 
Frisco Mtn. Sh. Co.. Flagstaff... 16.9] 
Grand Canyon Sh. Co., Phoenix........ | 32.48 
Hart Sheep Co., Flagstaff... 19.30 
Hennessy Sheep Co., Flagstaff 19.30 
Howard Sheep Co.. Ash Fork 45.00 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman.. 27.00 
Mrs. H. M. Lockett, Phoenix 16.14 
Lockett & McRae, Flagstaff 8.60 
Mortz Lake Sheep Co., Flagstaff 15.35 
John Nelson, Heber .. 8.75 
Mike Ohaca, Flagstaff. 40.75 
T. E. Pollock, Flagstaff... 23.40 
Poquette Sheen Co. Williams 21.50 
Ramah Sheep Co .Ramah. N. M 6.00 
E. A. Sawver Winslow 30.50 
James Scott Ranching Co.. 33M 
I. G. Verkamn. Flagstaff........ 16.67 
White River Sheep Co.. Williams 30.00 
(E. H. Duffield) 

Georee Wilbur. Mesa.. 15 
Willaha Sheep Co., Flagstaff 30.80) 


$ 23.00 
50.00 


Mesa 


15 


$7907 13 





SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH FLOCK 
MANAGEMENT 
To the Editor: 

In your 1927 December issue of the 
Wool Grower | read an article by a gentle- 
man on his observation of the Hampshire 
Down in England. His views are per- 
fectly correct, but there is a lot more to 
the story. The question is: Do the 
Hampshire Downs or any of the Down 
sheep give to the American wool grower 
the same returns as they do to the Eng- 
lish wool growers? In answer | will say: 
“They do not.” The reason for this is that 
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they thrive far better under English 
methods and conditions. One may ask, 
“What conditions are these?” If the gen- 
tleman who gave his opinion on the 
Hampshires while at Salisbury, England, 
had only run through the county of 
Devonshire, some parts of Kent, through 
the Somersetshire county and all over 
Gloucestershire county, then turned in 
and took a view of old Monmouthshire, 
Hereford, he would be able to give you 
the idea better than I can, as | am not 
much of a writer. However, | will do the 
best I can. 

In the first place you will find all the 
Down sheep that exist in the above places 
and also ‘the Lincolns, Cotswolds, and 
Leicesters. Certain wool growers or 
farmers go to them for most of their 
breeding ewes. Somersetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Gloucestershire, | believe, are 
the three largest producing counties for 
the Down sheep. The Southdown is a 
great favorite as well as the Hampshire. 
| believe, however, the ewe of Southdown 
breed is the greater of the two owing to 
her long life and her great points as a 
mother and breeder. More than that, 
when taken on an average she produces 
more doubles or twin lambs 
other ewe. 


than any 
The biggest crime against the 
English farmer in these counties is, they 
will keep breeding from these Southdown 
ewes until they are seven years old. 
The ewes drop most of their lambs in 
December and are bred in July. Flushing 
can be done easily. The weather in these 
counties is perfect at Christmas time. The 
rams are all marked under the breast with 
acertain color. After the ewes have been 
marked with this color the rams ‘are 
marked with a different color to show how 
many ewes turned the second time. Along 
about a week before dropping the lambs 
the ewes showing the first color are’ taken 
out, generally to a field nearby, if weather 
conditions are good. There they are al- 
lowed to remain until they start to drop. 
This field, of course, will be a good; dry 
field, one is always kept for this purpose. 
It is used for about seven years and then 
another is prepared to take its place, As 
soon as the lambs start. to,come the ewes 
are removed to the barns at night. These 
are not sheep barns, but up-to-date cattle 
barns with a large, well-built corfal of 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
‘On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 a. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—42 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 


Se 
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STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 


EXCELLENT PASTURES 
MODERN BARNS FOR 135 DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 


434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
Your Home Market for all classes live stock 


SHEEP - HOGS - CATTLE 


Quotations or market information furnished on request 


Home of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 


37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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Will Lease for Term of Years 


The Spring Valley Ranch of the Whitney Estate Company, con- 
sisting of approximately 25,000 acres of foothill land in Placer and 
Nevada Counties, California, of which 20 acres are in Washington 
navel oranges and 4,000 acres in grain; also 100,000 acres of leased 
mountain range with forest reserve rights. This is the best sheep 
range in California. 

Fully stocked with 

10,000 young white face ewes 
100 Registered Milking Shorthorn cattle 
100 pure-bred Duroc hogs 
1,000 mammoth bronze turkeys 
1 registered Shire Stallion 
60 head work and saddle horses, mules, etc. 
and complete equipment of tools. 


No one need apply unless able to furnish best of credentials and 


bank references. If interested apply to 
THE WHITNEY ESTATE COMPANY 
133 Geary Street, San Francisco, or Rocklin, California. 











THREE GOOD BOOKS FOR SHEEPMEN 


GCullesa Preimctive Cinetay Wiebe en cc cscncetesttnst $2.50 
Sampson’s Range & Pasture Mamagement..........................2-.-<e2-0--0-o--c-seseeeeeeseeeseeeeeseeeeeeneeees 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants.....................-----.-----.------sscoesessesesesoeeeeeeeeeeces 5.00 


FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake City, Utah 


LAND FOR SALE 





Two large sheep and cattle ranches 
with or without livestock 


Situated in California and Nevada these 
two fine properties are contiguous and have 


good shipping facilities 


One ranch has about 10,000 acres and 
the other about 22,000 acres 


LIBERAL TERMS 





for particulars address: 


THE GERLACH LIVESTOCK CO. 
% City Bank 
Stockton, Calif. 
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stone and with a splendid undershed all 
around. Here they are attended to at 
night by the farmer himself and by the 
shepherd during the day. The Down 
ewes are very quiet and allow the shep 
herd to go among them without the blink 
of an eye. After lambing the ewes and 
lambs are turned into fields close in, fot 
even at this time of year there is rich 
green pasture. Grain is also fed. The 
ewes are changed from field to field 
every three days. Every field is a differ- 
ent pasture; meadows are used to a great 
extent for ewes and lambs, hardly ever 
anything else. 

The trouble that brews among these 
ewes generally starts about two weeks be- 
fore lambing, but mostly in the old 
ewes—anzmia. These ewes, as | said be- 
fore, are broken-mouthed; therefore they 
must always go where they can get long 
feed in pasture fields, mostly by the banks 
of the streams or some place where the 
land has been flooded by water. Where 
the deadly green vegetable stuff giows 
this disease sometimes becomes acute. hut 
more often it is in the chronic form. This 
combined with old age generallv breaks 
down the constitution of the sheep. which 
results in the death. first. of the unborn 
lamb, and nothing then can save the ewe. 
Eversion of the womb is also trouble- 
some at times, but never results in a loss, 
yet metritis is most likely to set in either 
before or after lambing if the ewe is 
allowed to lie in wet pasture before she is 
well. This is about all the trouble the 
ewes bring in and you can lay it all to 
the aged ewes, or 75 per cent of it. 

Foot-rot is common among all sheep 
owing to the presence of clay in pastures 
where they feed, but the maggot fly is the 
worst enemy of the sheepmen. Therefore 
sheep are kept tagged behind. Great 
care is taken at shearing time. Cut 2 
sheep a few times and you get the sack. 

This is the life of the ewe year after 
year. The greatest things are the lambs 
from the time of birth until they are sold 
at the markets. Do they do better than 
ours? They do. Do they bring more? 
They do. Do they cost as much as ours? 
I'll say they don’t and will tell you why 
another time. 


Twin Falls, Idaho. John McDonald. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 





The Tomboy Sanitarium, 
Wickalulu, September, 1927. 
Dear Ern: 

| wish you could a’been here the night 
we initiated the Tomboy Sanitarium. Doc 
Kartoff is making this his headquarters 
now, and he sure saw to it that these here 
doings was plenty advertised. First thing, 
he got the Wild Widows Saxaphone Quar- 
tet and got up a dance that is being spoke 
of right now as a landmark in light phan- 
tastic history. Yes sir, Ern, we sure did 
open her up way wide and handsome. 
There was a whole slather of pleople from 
all points of the cockeyed compass. Boot- 
leggers too, and before long everybody 
was so lubricated they could hardly tell 
whether they was going or coming. At 
midnight Doc made a speech, all about 
the World War, the advancement of goats 
in medicine, and the Tomboy Sanitarium. 
They applauded him to the blatant echo, 
and | wondered why they’d got so keen 
about his speech till | found out their 
mistake. They thought he was nominat- 
ing Coolidge for a third term. 

Right after that episode a eight cylinder 
car rolled up. She was a Moose of a 
boat, built like a Pullman, and had two 
fellows and three fancy girls inside. Those 
girls sure did persist in crowding their- 
selves into your limelight. It was a hot 
night and nobody was wearing more 
clothes than was necessary to keep out of 
the realm of personal remarks, but those 
girls took the cake in economy. I never 
saw so little actual clothes and so much 
paint on one and the same human. Eye- 
brows plucked in thin straight lines, cheeks 
a bright carmine, and lips as red as blood- 
stains on fresh fallen snow. They knew 
you'd be prejudiced against ’em and that 
you probably wouldn’t like ’em a lot 
right off the bat, and they didn’t care. 
They knew something about women in 
general; but they knew more about men, 
and held the whole fallen brotherhood in 
callous contempt. 

| was standing there alone, sizing ‘em up 
like, when the oldest of the three—a pal- 
pitatious blonde of twenty arrogant sum- 
mers came up to get acquainted. She 
didn’t wait for no introduction, but put 
her plump white arm around me and drew 
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The American 
Shropshire 
Registry Assn. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, 


5.00 
7350 Stockholders 
No Annual dues. 
The Largest Sheep 
Organization in 
the World. 
WwW. 8. GUILFORD 
President 











Corriedales For Sale 


Registered Stud Rams and Ewes 
of the best breeding procurable. 
Also English Leicester Ewes 


Correspondence Solicited 


Corriedale Sheep Co. 
Walter C. Priddy, Mgr. 
Davis, Calif. 
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Cotswold Rams Cheap 


200 choice pure bred yearlings 
from Allen’s Breeding 


(10 per cent throwback) at $35.00 
Studs at $50.00 
Order Now 


ERVIN W. MURDOCK 
Sugar City, Idaho 
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Partnership Dissolution Sale 


Fine February lambing range. 
Plenty of sheds, grass and water. 
Also forest permit. 

Pack train ‘and equipment— 
Camp Equipment. 

Well trained dogs and a band of fine 
young ewes now being bucked at 
Couley City, Wash. 
$20,000 will buy complete outfit or will 
sell separately. 


Rafter & Loving 


Couley City, Washington 


Come and see it: You will be 
satisified if you want sheep. 











' HAMPSHIRES 





va! 








We Offer for 1927: 
Ra 


Yearling Rams 


Ewes 
Also, 25 Stud Rams, Bred from American Boy 


All Dependable 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
STOCKTON, UTAH 
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Also 


200 head of yearlings 
300 head of ram lambs 


for immediate service. 





Breeding Ewes for Sale 


1000 head of yearling ewes 

3000 head of twos, threes, and fours. 
Range-raised, crossbred ewes of large type, sold in 
any sized lot to suit purchaser. 


Hampshire Rams for Sale 


Well marked, heavy-boned, grain-fed, and ready 


J. E. MORSE 


Dillon, Montana 
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HAMPSHIRES FOR 
SALE 


600 yearling rams 
Several Cars Ram Lambs 
One or more Cars Ewes 
CAMBRIDGE LAND & LIVE- 
STOCK CO. 
Chas. Howland, Mgr. 
Cambridge, Idaho 











The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Thousand Springs Farm 


HAMPSHIRES 


1927 
Highest Priced Pen Range Rams 
sold at Auction 


Topped Pendleton Sale 
Topped Salt Lake Sale for 
individual and average price 

for American bred rams. 


Stud Ram Lambs for 
Sale 


MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner 
Wendell, Idaho 














= 
Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hamp- 
shires famous 

A comparison of both top and general 
average prices of Hampshire rams obtained 
at the National Ram Sale for the past several 
years puts Ridgecrest Hampshires in a class 
by themselves and establishes them as the 
Premier Flock of America. 


H. L. FINCH, Owner 


Soda Springs, Idaho 











Hampshire Rams or Ewes 


PURE BRED OR REGISTERED 
THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS SELECTION AND BREEDING 
Lincoln — Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 


Ideal Wool-Mutton Combination Shown by U. S. Govern- 
ment Experimental Station to be Most Profitable Sheep 


Available. 


1500 Yearling Cross Bred Range Ewes 


Wood Live Stock Company 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 


SPENCER, IDAHO 








me into the middle of a langorous noctur- 
nal waltz. 

“My name is Agnes,” says she to me, 
“and when this dance is finished | want 
you to take me to that lone Japanese lan- 
tern in the far corner and kiss me. What's 
your namer” 

It’s a funny thing, Ern, how I always 
right away think of you when something 
like this transpires. The saxophone 
moaned and throbbed, and her golden hair 
lay snug against my cheek—and | won- 
dered, Ern, what you would do under that 
kind of environment. Agnes wasn’t 
afraid to look at a fellow either; but her 
blue eyes reminded me somehow of sun- 
down in the Craters of the Moon—cinders, 
cinders—cinders that can never flame to 
life again—dead-black pits where love 
had turned to hate and even hate had died 
and all light and hope fading out of a 
land of cold shadows. Her eyes were 
that deep, and you wondered whether she 
was one of those sparkling sinners you 
read about*in novels—just then the saxo- 
phones struck a snag and blew up with a 
bang and the panting dancers untangled 
themselves, and we hit the trail for that 
lone Japanese lantern. 

Right at that moment though, Doc Kar- 
toff came running up all out of breath 
and gesticulating in that Austrian way of 
his. He drew me away from Agnes a few 
feet and whispered in my ear. 

“We've got to get rid of those girls,” 
sayshe. “They’vealready started two com- 
plete scandals among the married men, and 
the women are threatening to go home.” 


Doc can handle people best when they 
are first laid out with chloroform. He 
ain’t much good while they’re up and 
around. “All right, Doc, “says I, “we'll 
just tell those two guys that they’re not 
as welcome as flowers in January, and give 
‘em a chance to withdraw.” 

“Ach,” cries Doc—that’s his favorite 
cussword, you pronounce it with a flat A 
and the rest like a cat spitting at a mastiff 
“that’s the trouble. Those men! [hey 
have went away, they took their car, but 
left those girls. What shall we do?” 

“We won't do anything till morning,” 
says 1. “Wecan’t turn ’em out afoot into 
the night.” 

“But if they stay till morning the Tom- 
boy Sanitarium’s reputation will be ruined 
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absolutely,” Doc wailed, and wrung his 
hands. He’s lots better with his knives 
and hooks than with practical diplomacy. 

“What’s the trouble?” says Agnes then, 
coming up close. I motioned Doc away, 
and led her towards that said lone Jap- 
anese lantern. 

“It looks like your pa!s raised hell with 
some married men,” | broke the news 
to her, “and there is talk of our guests 
vacating the Sanitarium.” 

Agnes wasn’t a bit surprised. “We 
didn’t teach those married men their 
habits,” says she then. “They got their 
training elsewhere. But | don’t care. This 
dance is too dull for me anyhow. Round 
up my crowd and we'll beat it.” 

She didn’t know that she was a deserted 
maiden. | went to hunt up the other two 
and found one of ’em sound asleep in a 
settee. I woke her and started to lead her 
out to where she could get some fresh air, 
but she was too heavy with sleep. | just 
managed to get her outside and she col- 
lapsed. A big car stood near, so I opened 
the back door and gently deposited her on 
the floor. It was Wayne Allen’s car, the 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Wickalulu. He didn’t notice and took 
her home with him. But that was all 
right, in a way, for Wayne is married— 
has a nice wife of his own. 

The saxophone blared forth again and 
the dance went madly on—I looked around 
for the other girl. She was good looking, 
a brunette with dimples and brown eyes. 
| couldn’t figure any other way out, so | 
told: her what to do. 

“See that man,” says | to her, pointing 
out Doc Kartoff. 

“Yes, what about him?” says she. 

“I want you to get him off to one side 
and keep him away from the crowd till 
this dance is over. You can flirt with him 
all you like, just so you don’t let him get 
back into the crowd again. If you make 
good I’ll pay you fifty dollars in the 
morning. Think you can do it?” 

“Watch me!” says she, and with that 
she made for Doc. 

Well, Ern, I’ve got to go out and select 
a spicy goat for a elderly gent who wants 
to improve his own gait. I’ll tell you the 
rest next time I write. 

Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 
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£2000 RamMBoun.er Ram LAMB 
SOLD AT MATIONAL RAM SALE 
SAT LAKE COTY, AUG. 281027 











D. F. DAVIS 


315 Regent Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





MY OFFERINGS FOR 1927 


300 Yearling Rams, eligible to registration, 
and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
4 Registered Percheron Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 
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GUARANTEED 
to KILL and Re- 
%4 move Stomach 


Worms in 24hrs. 
Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest, easiest, surest 
and cheapest method. Used 
and recommended every- 





om CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
O00 ‘$21. 00 1018 So, WABASH AVENUE 
100- 5.00 1000- 40.00 Dept. 6030-C. S. - Chicago 








BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 
We can furnish good mixed 
aged ewes for fall delivery. 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
75 East Center St. Provo, Utah 











RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer at this time: 


30 two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 


rams 


oo 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 








Reserve Champion 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 20) 


ARIZONA 

Rains have been ample, generally, and 
temperatures near the seasonal. The 
desert and yearlong ranges have conse- 
quently undergone continued) improve- 
ment. Fall grasses have matured satis- 
factorily, and in most grazing areas .in 
abundance of winter feed is promised. Live 
stock have had good feed all along, and 
with plenty of water available at present, 
they are going into the autumn season 
in comparatively fine condition, 

NEW MEXICO 

Favorable live stock and range condi- 
tions, which have prevailed through the 
summer, are still apparent generally. 
Some localities in the southeastern por- 
tion report poor ranges and thin live stock, 
but most of the state’s range is in good 
shape, and promising an abundance of 
forage for the fall and possibly the win- 
ter. Live stock are consequently in good 
flesh as a rule. Haying was prosecuted 
without hindrance of importance. 


Albuquerque 
We will have very good fall feed, the 
best in years, due to the rainy weather we 
have had recently. The county assesses 
lands suitable only for grazing from 75 
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cents to $1.50 per acre and such land sells 
from 50 cents to $1.50 acre. It is esti- 
mated that from five to eight acres is 
needed for a sheep and from twenty to 
forty for a cow. 

Recent transactions in lambs have been 
at 12% cents for the ewe end, 11% for 
feeders, and twelve cents for mixed ewe 
and wether lambs. More ewes are to be 
bred this fall than a year ago. 

Coyotes are decreasing here, due to the 
good work of the government men. 

Frank A. Hubbell & Co. 


Clayton 

Conditions here are good, both as to 
weather and feed. Breeding ewes, yearl- 
ings and twos, have been selling at $12 
a head; ewe lambs, at 12% cents a pound. 
The recent price range on feeder lambs 
(wethers) is from eleven to twelve cents, 
while mixed ewes and wethers have been 
taken at eleven cents. 


Breeding will be done on about the same 
scale as in 1926. 

There have been no land sales of late. 
We figure on about five acres of our graz- 
ing land per head for sheep and 25 acres 
for cows, and the land is suitable for 
grazing all the year around. Such lands 
are assessed by the county at $3 an acre. 

L. P. James. 
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Rowe 


Feed conditions are excellent. We had 
good weather during September, with 
plenty of showers. We have more grass 
and feed this year than at any time with- 
in the last ten years, and very few caitle 
and sheep. There are a few more breed- 
ing ewes in the country this year, how- 
ever. Yearling and two-year-old breeding 
ewes have been selling at $12 a head. 
Very few of the ewe lambs were sold, but 
11% cents was paid for those that were 
marketed. Feeder lambs have been going 
at eleven cents recently, the same price 
standing for straight wethers and for 
mixed ewes and wethers. 


The state is doing nothing to contr 
the coyote and in spite of the efforts put 
forth by the sheepmen, they are increas- 
ing in numbers. 

Grazing land is selling at $1.50 to $5 


an acre. 
G. D. Hughe: 
WESTERN TEXAS 
The weather has favored both live stock 
and the range, and there are good pros- 


pects for an abundance of feed, especially 
over the northern portion of this area. 
Some cattle are in only fair shape, but 





Rambouillets 


We Offer: 


Yearling Range Rams: Husky and 


Ready for Service 


200 One and two-year-old ewes: 
Very Choice Stuff 


200 Ewe lambs 


50 Old ewes 


2 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 


FOR SALE 
7,500 Crossbred Ewes 


If interested, address 


JOHN F. WOODS 
Golconda, Nev. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
: be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 

ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary 
. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 
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DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 








Day Farms Co. No. 3928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 
long staple fleece that has density and 
fineness and is free from body wrinkles 
and kemp is the ideal ram for the 
range. 

If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 
ram you like, see ours. 

Registered Stud Rams—Range Rams. 

Small Orders or Carload Lots. 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
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most of them are in good or excellent flesh, 
and making satisfactory improvement. 


Sonora 


No sales of grazing land have been con- 
summated here within the past few 
months, but some offers have been made 
at $14 to $15 per acre. These lands will 
graze two acres to the ewe, or about eight 
to ten per cow, and can be used throughout 
the year usually. We have to feed very 
little. The county assessment on lands 
used for grazing only is about $3.50 per 
acre. At present the fall range is loonmg 
very fine and should produce feed for 
sheep for several months. A heavy rain 
the latter part of September has helped 
things along. 

From $11 to $12 has been paid for 
breeding ewes, ones and twos, and $8 for 
lambs. From $6 to $6.50 has taken feeder 
lambs (wethers) of late, and from $6.75 
to $7, mixed ewe and wether lambs. As 
many, if not more, ewes will be bred this 
season as a year ago. 


All of this country is fenced with wolf- 
proof fencing, so we are troubled very 
little with predatory animals. When a 
wolf gets into a pasture, he is usually 
caught by a trapper or by dogs. 


M. M. Stoker. 
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Sterling City 

The first part of September was unusu- 
ally warm; the latter part about normal. 
Precipitation was below normal and rather 
spotted. On the 27th a general rain of 
one inch fell. Sterling and adjoining 
counties have plenty of grass, but more 
rain is needed to freshen it up and to start 
the winter weeds. 

Grazing lands are selling from $8 to 
$10 per acre. Ranchmen run their cows, 
about twenty, and ewes, one hundred and 
twenty-five, the full twelve months of the 
year on one section. However, some cot- 
ton seed cake is fed on the grass during 
the winter. Calves and lambs are sold 
in the fall. Assessment on lands suitable 
for grazing only is from $3 to $4 per acre. 

Some sheepmen have sold yearling and 
two-year-old breeding ewes at $11, while 
others are asking $12 per head. | sold 
1850 one and two-year-old wethers for 
$6.50 a head. Ewe lambs have been 
bringing from $7.50 to $8 a head. Some 
feeders, wethers, have sold recently at 
10% cents a pound and some $6 to $6.50 
a head; mixed lots are ranging in price 
from $6.50 to $7 a head. There is a ten 
per cent increase in breeding ewes in this 
section. 

A concerted effort on the part of ranch- 
men, with traps and hounds, is slowly but 
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surely thinning the coyotes in this part 
of the state. 
Claude Collins. 


WEST TEXAS 


For a time it looked as if it were going 
to be a long and hard winter in south- 
western Texas for the sheep business, as 
the complaint everywhere was dry weath- 
er. Then the clouds opened up during 
the first part of October and dropped 
from four to seven inches of rain over the 
sheep country. There were some losses 
by drowning among the sheep and some 
of the goats that had been recently shorn 
froze to death; but the rain saved a 
big feed bill as cotton seed cake is mighty 
high in Texas this year due to the low 
production in cotton. 

The effect of the rain was twofold: it 
has caused fewer men to shear their flocks 
this fall, as they are taking a chance on 
the sheep making it through the winter 
and the spring without losses, and it has 
relieved ranchmen from worry as to 
whether or not the unsold portion of mut- 
ton lambs were disposed of to the northern 
feeders. In fact, the good ranges will 
enable them to carry the muttons over 
until next spring when they can be sheared 
of their wool and shipped to market. 
There are very few old muttons in the 





50 Reg. Lincoln Stud Rams 


50 Reg. Cotswold Stud Rams 








300 Reg. Yearling Lincoln Rams 
100 Pure Bred Yearling Lincoln Range Raised 


200 Reg. Yearling Cotswold Rams 


300 Large Suffolk x Hampshire Cross Bred 
Yearlings and Ram Lambs Range Raised 
25 Registered Oxford Yearling Rams. 


100 Reg. Lincoln Yearling and Two-year-old Ewes 
100 Reg. Cotswold Yearling and Two-year-old Ewes 
100 Reg. Suffolk Yearling and Two-year-old Ewes 
200 Pure Bred Hampshire Ewe Lambs 
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F. H. NEIL & SONS 


Home Address: Maple Ave. Stock Farm 
London, Ontario, Canada 


WE HAVE ON HAND FOR OUR 1927 TRADE 


50 Reg. Yearling Suffolk Stud Rams : 
25 Reg. Hampshire Stud Rams : 
200 Pure Bred Yearling Hampshire Range : 

’ Raised Rams ; 
150 Large Pure Bred Hampshire Ram Lambs _ : 
Range Raised : 
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Western Address: Cullen Hotel 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Rambouillet country, but the Delaine men 
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have quite a few. A 
td , 

Rampbouillet Flock for Sale There have been fewer ewe lambs ; Id y 
this year than usual, but the recent price g 
240 pure-bred and registered Rambouillet ewes: = — has - ig ee a pound. : 
e top on mutton has been eleven cents. | 
160 head, one to three years old and the Lambs at weaning time are weighing about st 

balance, five to nine years old. the same as they did last year the country 
. : over, about sixty pounds or more. Some th 
100 ewe lambs: Will sell hii or lambs separately ess dentine Seika Sea wedabiad 0s bis 4 
to suit buyer. as eighty pounds, which is a good weight tc 
This stuff is all from John K. Madsen ewes, and includes the ewes tor this section. la 
originally purchased from him. There has been a heavy movement of sf 
* . old ewes from southwest Texas to other be 
Four high priced Rane parts of the nation this fall, more old th 
ewes going out in fact than last year. Ewes te 


Prices on request, or will consider fair offer. oie ‘ 
are bringing from $12 to $14; six to seven- 


CHAS. P. KUHL year-od stuff is commanding from $7 to ce 



































Burns, Oregon $10; and broken mouths are selling at bc 
from $2.50 to $4, mostly around $3.50. pc 
a ¢ l.arge numbers of sheep have gone to je 
Colorado, Oklahoma has also drawn a ge 
‘ : « number, and Kansas is likewise taking a hi 
ood-sized order. From within the bor- a 
Grow More Wool BUCKEYE STOCK i of the state also, down in the Rio lis 
tec RANCH Grande valley and from the irrigated al- me 

Merinos Excel All Breeds in ° . falfa patches, comes the cry for ewes. 
Wool Production Registered Rambouillet Few of the people in the state know what re} 
Write for Literature and List of Sheep a sheep is, but they seem to be learning his 
Breeders 45 Yearling Rams and 150 Ewes, that it is something more than a picture an 
The American and Delaine cne to four years old, for 1927 on a calendar. foi 
Merino Record Ass’n. trade. The farmers at the boundary line of the th 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Wash. ranch country have seen the big money wi 
a that the ranchmen are making and as a Sa 

’ . "result an unusually large acreage of small 
; ee grains, which will be pastured this win- SI 





ter by sheep, will be planted. One man 

Ww pe rs] R I G G Ss & Ae oO N runs 300 sheep on 200 acres of oats and = 
* wheat. Others are planting barley which 

DIXON, CALIFORNIA they will plow up in the spring and plant 

in sudan grass. 



































a J. W. Owens and Sons and A. C. Hoover 

of Ozona, have made heavy purchases re- 

. cently of registered sheep from the North- | 

We produce A choice lot west. Mr. Owens bought about 500 head 
of ewes and of registered ewes from the Day Farms : 

a high type Co. of Parowan, Utah, and has received 
rams for them at his ranch. He is breeding them now F 

of Ram- sale at all to lamb in February. Mr. Owens has one as 
bouillet ; of the heaviest shearing flocks in the West, len 
. times. the flock averaging ten pounds this spring, do 

while 150 high-grade ewes which he had slor 

bought from Charles Kimble of California roll 

sheared 17%4 pounds. of » 

Briggs 1144—Yearling eek a bee — Rambouillet Ewe at Rambouillets were introduced this fall pep 








on a large scale into Menard County, ser 
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previously a Delaine county in the main. 
Mr. Fritz Wilhelm purchased at the Kerr- 
ville sale last summer about 130 high- 
grade, registered Rambouillet rams, and 
with the exception of a very few which 
he retained for his own use, sold them to 
sheepmen of Menard County. 

There was no contracting whatever of 
the short fall wool this season. For some 
reason or other the buyers did not seem 
to go after it. The growers also to a 
large extent kept the shearers off until the 
spring when the twelve-months’ clip will 
be ready. It is the wool money maker, as 
the fall shearing is usually done as a pro- 
tection. 

Leases are selling for bonuses now. Re- 
cently a forty-section lease brought a 
bonus of $20,000. Leases are all but im- 
possible to get as everyone from the “soda 
jerker” to the groceryman is trying to 
get into the sheep business and prices are 
higher now than they have been in many 
amonth. Many ranchmen who have de- 
livered their lambs would like to stock up 
more heavily in ewes. 

Progress on the wolf control work is 
reported, with C. R. Landon organizing 
his forces over the state. The counties 
and the ranchmen are lending their aid, 
for it is during October and November 
that the attacks on the wolf are made 
with the most energy. 


San Angelo Sam Ashburn. 





SLICED LAMB WITH ONION SAUCE 

This is an excellent way to use up the 
remainder of a roast leg or shoulder of 
lamb. 

Cold sliced lamb 

3 large onions 

Y, tablespoon Worchestershire Sauce 

Pepper 

Juice % lemon 

Y, teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 

% teaspoon curry powder 

Slice the onions and place in a sauce 
pan; add the lemon juice. Lay the cold 
lamb on this bed of onions and cover 
Closely. Cook for one hour over a very 
slow fire. Add the butter which has been 
rolled in flour. Then add the seasonings 
of curry, Worcestershire sauce, salt, and 
pepper. Cook for about five minutes and 
serve. 


KR? 
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MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY — 


MANTI, UTAH 
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Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. 
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WHITEFACED RAMS 


I have to offer: 
100 Yearling Lincoln and Cotswold Rams, Husky and Ready for Service 
100 Top Ram Lambs — in lots: to suit 


Route 3, Box 49 D. M. KIRBY 


McMinnville, Oregon 








DELAINE MERINOS 
GROW MORE :—: AND :—: BETTER WOOL 


And Are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World 


You can range three DELAINE-MERINO ewes on the same feed it takes for two of the larger 
breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockier lambs, which the 
trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really 
Profitable Sheep to run. I have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS for 1927 trade. Photos free. 


Prices Reasonable - Will Sell You One or a Carload 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio 
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C. D. MICHAELSEN 


Gunnison, Utah 
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Sold to JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO. in 1927 Ram Sale. 


100 RAMBOUILLET RAMS FOR SALE 


Can be Seen at Gunnison. 
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Suffolk ewe lambs, winners of championship award for pen fat lambs at Norwich (England) 


Fat Stock Show, 1926. 
head at nine months of age. 


Bred and exhibited by Hubert Groom and averaging 235 pounds per 


Suffolk Winnings in Fat (Live) and Carcass 
Classes At British Shows In 1926 


ABERDEEN 
Champion Pen Fat Wethers: 
lambs. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 
Best Pen of 4 Fat Sheep: Suffolk lambs. Sold 
for $45 each. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Best Pen of 4 Fat Sheep: Suffolk lambs. Sold 
for $31.50 each. 


GRANTHAM 


Champion Pen Wethers: Suffolk-Lincoln lambs. 
Reserve Champion Wethers: Suffolk-Lincoln 
wethers. 


NORWICH 
Champions: Suffolk ewe lambs. 
Best Crossbreds: Cotswold-Suffolk lambs. 


DUBLIN ; 
Class I. Best Pen of 5 Fat Lambs: Suffolk- 
Roscommon. 


3 Suffolk-Halfbred 


BARNET 
Challenge Cup for Best Fat Sheep: 
Border-Leicester Cross. 


BUNTINGFORD 
Special Prize for Best Pen of Sheep or Lambs: 
Suffolks. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
Champion Carcass: Suffolk-Cheviot 
Reserve Champion Carcass: Suffolk-Cheviot. 
3 Firsts (2) Suffolk-Cheviots (1) Suffolk- 
Crossbred 
2 Seconds (2) Suffolk-Cheviots 
1 Fourth (1) Suffolk-Cheviots 


SMITHFIELD 
1 Second (Carcass) Suffolk-Southdown 
1 Third (Carcass) Suffolk-Cheviot 
3 Fourths (Carcass) (2) Suffolks (1) Ryeland- 
Suffolk. 


Suffolk- 


YORK 
Champion Carcass: Suffolk lamb. 


For information about Suffolks, Address: 


SECRETARY OF SUFFOLK SOCIETY 


G. P. Lempriere, 


Ipswich, England 
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